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In the other sections of the association 
the chair is reached normally after an 
apprenticeship and prolonged service in the 
ranks. This section, devoted to educational 
science, has shown on the contrary a spirit 
of enterprise by recruiting as presidents 
some, at any rate, whose views on education 


must necessarily be a matter of nervous 


speculation on the part of the sectional 


committee. 

From this I assume that those who are 
responsible for the development of this sec- 
tion—all of them experienced in the art of 
education—are still searching for what the 
petrologists call a mineralizing agent—some 
ideas which will facilitate the regular crys- 
tallization of their observational data into 
an organized and orthodox science. 

More half of 


predecessors have never professed an ac- 


than my distinguished 
quaintanece with the forms of natural and 
physical seience that occupy the attention 
but the 
method—the development of ‘ 


of the other sections; scientifie 
‘organized 
common sense’’—is not limited to the data 
of what is popularly known as science: it 
equally follows the training of the classical 
scholar. So our aim is not the study of 
scientific education so much as the discov- 
ery of principles applicable to all forms of 
education. Nevertheless, for each of us in 
turn our experiences in testing methods of 
teaching must necessarily be limited to a 
single and relatively narrow branch of 


culture. 
1 Address by the president of the educational 


section of the British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, at Oxford, August 6, 1926. 
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if science to students w 


The 


have passed on to university 


teaching « 
classes hi 
been my only experience of practical ¢ 

cation, and the only generalizations that 
appear to me to be justified from a limited 
experience in this field are necessarily, in 
the first 


sphere of short radius. 


oniy TO a 


instance, applicable 
1 will confine my 
self to three such generalizations, and leave 
you to judge whether any part of them 
offers 


the art of training the younger generation 


contributions of practical value to 


to fulfil their duties as healthy and happy 
citizens 
In the 


your consideration the results of 


first place I wish to submit for 


our exper! 
ence at South Kensington in practicing 


so-called ‘‘tandem system,’’ and this is 


suggested because a colleague bred in other 


ways has described it fundamentally 


as 
rotten. Secondly, I should like to explore 
the possibility of introducing into scientific 
education some form of humanism which 
might neutralize the criticisms justifiably 


Thirdly, | 
feel that the plea for the teaching of gen- 


offered by classical students. 


eral science, which was eloquently expressed 
by Sir Richard Gregory at Hull in 1922, 
has not yet received the practical apprecia 
tion in schools that it deserves 

With your permission I will give the 
results of my observations as judicially as 
possible ; for, in spite of my limited experi 
ence in practical teaching, I do not feel in 
clined to be dogmatie 

Some one has given the appropriate name 
system to a form of curriculum 
limited to 


and one subject only, at a 


‘*tandem’’ 


in which the students are one 


main subject, 


ti 


time. As an essential characteristic of S 


system the examination, which is final so 
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far as the course is concerned, is taken im- 
mediately at the end of the course and be- 
fore the next subject is taken up. 

So far as I know, there is only one insti- 
tution of university rank in this country 
in which this kind of curriculum is ob- 
served with any approach to rigidity, and 
that is the Imperial College at South Ken- 
sington, where it is still followed in the 
Royal College of Science and Royal School 
of Mines. The introduction of the system 
there is generally attributed to the late 
Professor Huxley; at any rate, the sup- 
posed virtues of the system were recognized 
and enforeed during his tenure of office as 
dean of the two joint colleges. 

In the normal course for the diploma 
during Huxley’s time, the student devoted 
his first half-session entirely to chemistry, 
part I; that is approximately the pass 
standard of the ordinary B.Se. He had one 
lecture each morning, spent the rest of the 
day in the laboratory, and in February took 
what was for that ‘‘part’’ his final exami- 
nation. During the second half-session the 
student was similarly confined to physics, 
taking his final for part I in June. 

The second year was similarly taken in 
two halves, and then the student specialized 
in his main subject for the third year; but 
even in his third year parts II and III, 
being distinct branches, were taken sepa- 
rately, with a final examination for the part 
at the end of each half-year. Thus, after 
the entrance examination or matriculation, 
the student took four main subjects of pass 
standard, one of which was part I of the 
third-year subject of a more specialized or 
honors standard. 

The only departure from this simple life 
was due to attendance for any necessary 
repairs and improvements required in 
mathematics above that taken at the en- 
trance examination. It was indeed a simple 
life, summed up in the approximately accu- 
rate formula—‘‘One lecture each day; one 
subject one term.’’ 
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It is not necessary to trace the evolution 
ary history of the model commonly adopted 
for the ordinary university curriculun 
The structure of any such course is in g 
essential respects similar to that of ¢ 
ordinary secondary school curriculum jn 
requiring the consumption of two, three or 
more subjects simultaneously. The graded 
‘*forms’’ at school are continued under 
another terminology in the university 
matriculation, intermediate, and degree 
final, or other local equivalents. The top of 
the school column and the lower grades at 
the university overlap one another in stand 
ard, and to various extents are interchange- 
able. 

It will be sufficient to take as a fairly 
representative sample the regulations at 
any of the younger or so-called provincial 
universities. At Manchester, for example, 
students who have matriculated are exam- 
ined for the ordinary degree of B.Se. in 
two parts—namely, the intermediate and 
the final. To sit for the intermediate ex- 
amination, candidates must attend a course 
of study at the university extending over 
at least one academic year in three of six 
defined science subjects, and must pass in 
either the three subjects at the same exami- 
nation, or two subjects at one and the third 
at a subsequent examination. For the final 
examination for the ordinary B.Sc., candi- 
dates must take two subjects, which are 
more specialized than at the intermediate 
stage. 

Training in all the subjects prescribed is 
spread over at least one academic year at 
each stage, and the examinations in all are 
held in one bunch at the end of the year or 
two years. 

As the result of this system, students 
attend on the same day three and sometimes 
more lectures on distinct subjects, in dif- 
ferent departments, and under separate 
professors; they may put in two or three 
hours of laboratory work in two unrelated 
branches each day. 
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[his is the commonly recognized univer- 


system of training for the science first 


cree in this country: it is assumed to be 
suitable system, and those of us who have 
been compelled to spend some years in 
dministration, requiring a rapid transfer 
thought and action from one question to 
ther of a quite unlike nature, realize 
it, for the development of mental fitness, 
eompound diet provided each day at 
some 


universities has 


But one rarely 


th schools and 
strengthening qualities. 
ids on inquiry among university teachers 

y real consciousness that the system is 
the product of a definite design or attempt 
to put into practice any recognized princi- 
ples of education. University authorities 
ssume, however, that to pass an examina- 
tion in two or more subjects at the same 
time requires more mental nimbleness than 
when, as in the tandem system, the final 
examinations are taken at the end of each 
course in one subject only. This may be a 
simple guide for universities that have a 
strong external side and are thus driven to 
regard examinations as their only test. 
But the passing of examinations is not the 
mly or indeed the ideal object of the uni- 
versity. 

During the last four years, since return- 
ing from an intensive form of complex, 
semi-political administration to the more 
uniform atmosphere of academic life, in 
which barometric pressures are less liable 
to sudden variation, I have made a point of 
soliciting from experienced university 
teachers an estimate of the relative merits, 
as educational methods, of the commonly 
followed compound system on the one hand 
and of the so-called tandem system on the 
other as practiced at South Kensington. 
My impressions have been gathered from 
witnesses who have followed approximately 
similar courses of training themselves; for 
most of the professors at South Kensington 
had been through the older universities and 
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thus were themselves brought up on a 


mixed diet. Some of my colleagues confess 
to a clear recollection of coming to South 
Kensington with a_ definite prejudice 
against our system; but there is not one 
among them now who would give up the 
tandem system for that which is the com- 
monly accepted practice elsewhere in this 
country. 

The question was forced upon us recently 
in our attempt to persuade the University 
of London to accept our training and ex- 
aminations for their degree; and it was in 
these circumstances that I found, to my 
surprise as a newcomer, that in the Impe- 
rial College a very definite conviction had 
been formed in favor of the tandem system, 
a conviction so strong in some instances that 
certain of our professors would prefer the 
handicap of an independent set of degree 
examinations for their students rather than 
revert to the ‘‘mixed’’ system. 

I assume that for particular students 
both systems have their advantages, but in 
all forms of educational practice we are 
forced by limitations of time and staff to 
adopt systems that are most applicable to 
large groups, and one must remember that 
all our students at South Kensington come 
from the same schools that feed other col- 
leges, and all follow the ‘‘ 
of training; the question that I am trying 
to answer is—Which for the average stu- 
dent of university standard is the better 
form of education? 

The difficulties of changing over from 
one system to another are practically in- 
superable in any large college or univer- 
sity: it would necessitate the closing of the 
college for some three years, and then start- 
ing afresh with a clean slate. To advocate 
a general change over seems out of the 
range of practical politics; but the merits 
of the two systems are nevertheless worth 
consideration for better than academic rea- 
sons; for one notices that, even within a 


mixed’’ method 
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single honors school, the mixed system is 
adopted in most institutions, sometimes 
deliberately and in accordance with an 
assumed theory of education, sometimes 
merely because the ‘‘mixed’’ diet is taken 
for granted as the right thing for normally 
minded students. 

It is not possible now to adopt the 
tandem system as a whole in any long- 
established college working on the other 
more usual lines, but it is possible within 
most departments to adopt it for subjects 
which have grown so enormously in recent 
years that honors schools in science have 
now to be subdivided. For example, in 
geology the various subdivisions ean be 
gathered into two groups—the petrological 
and the paleontological groups. Either 
group can be taken separately, and con- 
sequently in an honors course of two years 
after the intermediate, students of the 
second and third year standard may be 
trained together, taking the petrological 
branch in one year and the paleontological 
branch in the next, instead of both 
branches simultaneously in two separate 
classes for second-year and third-year stu- 
dents respectively. 

If there are merits in the tandem system 
the question is thus worth consideration 
for at least departmental use in most col- 
leges and universities. It is not sufficient 
for those of us who favor the tandem 
system to assert that the other has merely 
grown without conscious guidance, and 
that vested interests and a complicated 
time-table now prevent reform. Among 
those whom I consulted during our recent 
discussion with the London University I 
found some experienced teachers who 
thought, and were honest enough to say, 
that Huxley took the wrong turning when 
he impressed his ideas on the old School 
of Mines and later College of Science. 

With these opinions held generally out- 
side and the contrary opinion held unani- 
mously by our professors inside, there is 
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obviously some justification for attempt- 


ing an estimate of the relative merits of 


the two systems as alternative methods o{ 
treating the average student. 

Since my time as a student at Sout} 
Kensington, when Huxley was still dean 
of the college, science has grown not by 
accretion but by multiplication. Our pro 
fessors still adhere to the tandem principle, 
although one detects in the time-tables a 
slight yielding to the demands of the mor 
complex life; but an extension of the 
course from three to four years in most of 
the ‘‘schools’’ has helped still to preserve 
the simplicity of the student’s night 
thoughts. 

Candidates for the diploma and degree 
in biology, for example, in their second 
year are compelled to take home with them 
twice a week an afternoon lecture on bio- 
chemistry or organic chemistry as well! as 
the morning lecture on geology. Thos 
who intend to specialize similarly in 
geology for their finals are compelled 
during the first half of their second year 
every Friday to absorb a lecture on zoology 
as well as one on botany, and even after 
they enter the geology department finally 
for their third and fourth years, they hav: 
to attend more than one lecture a day, 
although always on some recognized branch 
of geology itself. 

Advocates of the tandem system claim 
that a student who has evening revision 
work to do is liable, when following more 
than one subject at a time, to give his 
extra-mural thoughts and study only to 
his favorite subject, and to trust to subse- 
quent cramming for the others before his 
final examinations. They claim that a stu- 
dent should sleep only on one subject, pref- 
erably on one lecture only, in order that 
his subeonscious cerebration may be effec 
tive in classifying data and in discovering 
principles for himself. An accessory ad- 
vantage in a science department is the com- 
plete relief of some of the teaching staf 
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from lectures and demonstrations for defi- 
nite and fairly large sections of the aca- 
This freedom from daily 
nterruption facilitates research work by 
the staff, especially where extensive labora- 


demic session. 


rv accommodation is necessary for their 


operations. 

“As I have said, an essential feature of 

e system is that the final examination in 
each subject or well-defined part should be 
held at the end of the period of training in 

it branch. To undertake the teaching in 
tandem order and then to hold the exami- 
nations at the end of the full year, or, as 
n the honors schools, at the end of two 

ears, defeats the real object of the system ; 

for an examination impending in June on 
: course Which ended in February distracts 
the student’s mind from the subject taken 
between February and June. It is not the 
first subject which suffers by delay, but 
the second: the student suffers, not from 
want of memory-freshness regarding the 
subjeet in which his training ended last 
vear, but by the disturbing influence of 
an examination menace which prevents his 
simple concentration on the later lectures 
and laboratory work. 

It is not easy to equate the merits of 
these two systems, and it is impossible for 
one who has been brought up on the tandem 
For a subsequent 
career in which scientific research forms a 


system to avoid bias. 


major interest it seems fair to assume that 
the tandem system has a distinct advan- 
tage; for a post-graduate career in business 

r administration, when many unrelated 
questions have to be handled daily and with 
promptness, one can not help feeling that 
mental mobility is increased, or at any rate 
more rigidly tested, by the composite sys- 
tem of training and examination. 

There are three main stages in the ed- 
ational career of the average student— 
the primary or preparatory 
which it desirable especially to 
arouse the interest of the boy; the second- 


school, in 
seems 
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ary school, in which diseipline might form 
the 
in which more individuality is permissible, 


the dominating note; and university 
and the student should be given an oppor- 
tunity of 


specialization approaches. 


being more contemplative as 

It seems to me 
that if a student is expected to form his 
own ideas and to work out for himself the 
meaning of facts, his mental operations 
should not be disturbed by the rapid in- 
take of data. It is 
difficult for a put a 


straight if the furniture is all put in be- 


unrelated groups of 
housewife to room 
fore the carpet is laid; nor can picture- 
hanging and paper hanging be carried on 
simultaneously. 
Crities of the 
superficial consideration, that if a student 
be examined in a subject finally and for 


tandem system say, on 


good at the end of his first college term, he 
the subject 
after and almost completely before the end 


must necessarily forget soon 
of his third year. That is not in accordance 
with my observation. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain strictly comparative data 
on this 
necessarily 
who would differ 


all observations are 
different 


in any event; but 


point; for 


made on students 
my 
residual impression, as the result of the 
oral examination of candidates before 
committees of selection for appointments, 
is that the man who has been trained by 
the tandem system retains a clearer and 
cleaner recollection of his subjects than 
those who have been trained by the com- 
Whatever be 


view—whether administration, business, or 


posite system. the end in 
the academic life—it is important precisely 
to know what one knows and what one does 
not know. 

There are special virtues in many sys 
tems of education: we have not vet discov 
ered any that is universally applicable to 
the exclusion of others; and so with these 
two alternatives, which have been hitherto 
the main difficulty in fitting the Imperial 
College into the London University com- 
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plex, each has its own merits. The institu- 
tion of honors schools is in itself a partial 
recognition of the tandem system, but we 
carry the principle much further at South 
Kensington by adopting it at an earlier 
stage and even in the honors stage itself 
by subdivision of the final subject; and 
especially by holding examinations after 
each part, instead of in a group of sub- 
jects at the end of the training. 

When any one engaged in practical edu- 
cation presses attention on a feature that 
he thinks to be too much neglected by 
others, it is not unusual to hear his prin- 
ciples spoken of as fads, which merely 
shows how far we have yet to travel before 
we can regard education as an organized 
science. This much is said to anticipate 
the label that some would use for my sec- 
ond point—the of humanism in 
science teaching. 

Under the tyranny of terminology our 
classical friends have usurped the ‘‘hu- 
manities.’’ But they sometimes forget, 
through their specialization in the purely 
rhetorical aspects of classical literature, 
that what gave rise to the Renaissance was 
the discovery of the long-buried wisdom, 
especially of the Greeks—their art, their 
religion and their science. The revolt of 
the intellect from previous formalism and 
theological bondage resulted in more than 
the revival of literature and art, more than 
the religious freedom which gave us the 
Reformation: it aroused curiosity regard- 
ing natural laws—what we now call the 
spirit of research, because the word curios- 
ity is more widely occupied. The invention 
of the mariner’s compass, and the explora- 
tory spirit which accompanied it, led to the 
diseovery of the Americas, South Africa, 
India and the Far East. The invention of 


value 


gunpowder and that of paper and printing 
were the technological offspring of classical 
literature, strange as this may seem to us 
who see the wide gap between the modern 
classical school and the technical institute. 
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Some of the scientific developments 
which followed the classical Renaissance 
had possibly independent origins, but they 
were mainly the product of intellectual ae- 
tivities quickened by the rediscovery of 
buried philosophies. What would other. 
wise have been but slow combustion devel. 
oped, because of the classics, with the speed 
of an explosion. Greek literature acted on 
medieval scholasticism like nitric acid on 
combustible cellulose : cotton was converted 
into gun-cotton. 

Then after followed the usual life-his- 
tory of every organism: classical learning 
went through a phase of vigorous youth, 
vitalizing the world with new energy and 
new ideas, till it reached the 
adolescence and, with it, specialization. 
With specialization the study of the classics 
tended to become narrowed to its linguistic, 
grammatical and purely rhetoric aspects; 
its main object became obscured and 
stricken with a formalism and even ped- 
antry. 

In the same way there is a danger, if 
not a noticeable tendency, in our study, 
and therefore teaching, of science so to 
produce by specialization similar cultural 
ptomaines and thus to obtain what corre- 
sponds to the devitalized residue of the 
humanities without humanism. 

In a thoughtful paper read in this city 
before the Congress of Empire Universi- 
ties in 1921, Dr. C. H. Desch advocated the 
adoption of the historical method in teach- 
ing science. Emerson said that ‘‘there is 
properly no history, only biography”’; for 
history consists of innumerable biogra- 
phies. Nothing appeals to a man like 
humanity; if we inspire the student's 
curiosity regarding the life-histories of our 
leaders, he will find out for himself the 
facts and principles of their science and 
technology. 

Every one here must recollect the time 
when he passed from the secondary school 
to the university ; when he saw and met in 


Stage of 
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real life men whose names he had heard 
before as objects of another world. Re- 
calling the thrills of those days, one can 
understand why the professor’s lecture 
was more inspiring than the more directly 
useful demonstration by a junior assistant 
in the laboratory. The professor, who has 
vrown with his science, more naturally re- 
ealls the work of his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors; and, until he 
reaches the stage of pure reminiscence, in- 
spires his teaching by biography. 

The educational balance is not secured 
by requiring students to attend a formal 
course of elassies or history as well as of 
That would be merely to double 
Separate courses of history 


science. 
the offense. 
and science form a mechanical mixture as 
dead as the chemical constituents of pro- 
It is the biographical history of 
science itself that contains the essential 
vitamins of the student’s food. An illustra- 
tion, possibly somewhat exaggerated, that 
I used here in 1924 will show what is in- 
tended: giving two separate doses of two 
unrelated subjects to act as mutual correc- 
tives is equivalent to giving a patient a 
metallic sodium pill with a sniff of chlorine 
gas when what he really wants is a pinch of 
common salt. The two constituents given 
separately might be fatal, whilst the two in 
the form of the compound sodium-chloride 


toplasm. 


make an essential food. 

| have so far resisted the temptation to 
quote definitions of education, but perhaps 
at this stage of the address one may be per- 
mitted. Sir Richard Gregory, in the ad- 
dress that I have already referred to, de- 
fined education as the ‘‘deliberate adjust- 
ment of a growing human being to its en- 
vironment.’’ May I remind our teachers 
of science and technology that their stu- 
dents are not wanted only as experts in the 
laboratory and workshop !—they have post- 
graduate duties to perform as citizens, and 
must face relations—competitive relations 

with other human beings, with most of 
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whom they can not communicate in techni- 
eal terms alone. To be appreciated they 
must understand and be understood by 
others: they want the humanities, and the 
humanities are not the monopoly of the 
classical scholar. 

My object in referring to the subject of 
Sir Richard Gregory’s address is not to re- 
vise his remarks or even to supplement 
them: it would be impossible for me to do 
either with advantage; but it is important 
that his advice should not be forgotten or 
displaced by influences altogether different 
from those of the principles which we are 
endeavoring to discover and use in teach- 
ing. 

There are such influences at work mould- 
ing the trend of education without regard 
to its fundamental essentials. I find that 
most of those who enter the Imperial Col- 
lege as scholars have already attained a 
first-year standard in chemistry, physics 
and mathematics. These subjects form a 
considerable section of their school train- 
ing and are thus used for purely commer- 
namely, the acquisition of 
The candidates for scholar- 





cial purposes 
scholarships. 
ships seem to dictate to their teachers the 
educational principles which they should 
follow; and, through economic necessity, 
the teachers submit. 

At the universities we close the vicious 
circle, admit the brilliant scholars to our 
honors schools, and so produce a graduate 
in chemistry or physics who is blind for the 
rest of his life to what lies before him out 
of doors, where he ought to spend much, if 
not most, of his life. In the old days, when 
Sir Richard Gregory and I were together 
at South Kensington, a student could not 
obtain the college full diploma in any sub- 
ject, not even in mathematics and mechan- 
ics, without passing through part I geol 
ogy. Huxley and his colleagues believed 
that every man ought to know something of 
the history and origin of the features of 
the only world on which he will live in 
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human form; and that without an acquain- 
tance with those branches of science which 
are more observational than experimental 
no man should be regarded as an educated 
man. 

Geology is now an optional not a com- 
pulsory foundation subject at South Ken- 
sington: the Imperial College has yielded 
to outside influences and the pressure which 
has followed the abnormal growth of each 
science, with the consequent demand for 
more time to be given to the final schools. 
Possibly, we turn out better chemists, more 
specialized mathematicians, and more effi- 
cient physicists than we did in the old days; 
but I imagine that we run the risk of pro- 
ducing less valuable citizens who are rela- 
tively happy only because they are blind 
to the beauties of the world around them. 
One pities the wrangler as one does a deaf 
man at a concert, or a color-blind man at a 
flower show. 

Nature knowledge now is getting into the 
position that science generally oceupied in 
the older classical schools: it is accessible 
only to the boy whose bent is too strong for 
the teacher, and who thus shows an in- 
dividuality which tends to mark him down 
and so confirm his position as a freak. Pos- 
sibly I am exaggerating, but it is obvious 
that scholarships are driving us to prema- 
ture specialization. The schools conform to 
the universities: each professor in the uni- 
versity pounces on the scholar and turns 
him to account as a recruit for his honors 
school. 

If I do no more than encourage some of 
you to read Sir Richard Gregory’s address 
again, my intrusion into this section may 
be partially justified. 

In an address to the Universities Con- 
gress five years ago, Dr. Farnell, then vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, referred to as 
‘‘alarming’’ the recent decline of classical 
studies and their replacement by science, 
even at ‘‘Oxford, the stronghold of Hel- 
lenism.”’ 
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This change over to science and techno 
ogy, dictated largely by utilitarian motives. 
is even more alarming to the teachers of 
science, whose agitation to this end has been 
embarrassingly successful; for the change 
brings with it a responsibility which was 
unforeseen in its fullness. 
member that our chief public men and our 
army of administrators, here and overseas. 
who have made the British Empire what 
it is, have been trained mainly on classics, 
the duty of replacing them effectively falls 
on our teachers of science as a burden that 
they ought to feel as serious. That our 
classical teachers have been successful, even 
conspicuously so, is beyond question. Any- 
one who has had the privilege of watching 
the members of the Indian Civil Service 
carrying on the administration of their dis- 
tricts—with sympathy as well as efficiency, 
not here and there, but generally; not 
under the eye of the press or of Parliament, 
but isolated, alone and unobserved—would 
seriously seek for the cause of their effi- 
ciency and character; for nine tenths of 
the data employed in their early education 
has had no direct application to the prob- 
lems that they have now to tackle. 

I do not feel inclined to modify the 
words that I used here in 1924 in drawing 
the attention of teachers in engineering in- 
stitutes to their new _ responsibilities 
“*Stresses set up by limitations of time and 
economic necessities force us, in modern 
educational institutions, to concentrate our 
attention on, and even in some instances 
to limit it to, professional and vocational 
subjects. But it is our duty to see that 
these stresses do not exceed the intellectual 
elastic limits of our students, and so be fol- 
lowed by mental strains. 

*‘If the older system of classical educa- 
tion justified itself, not by the outturn of 
experts in the Greek and Latin languages, 
but by the development of character and 
capacity for affairs, we have to see to it that 
science and technology are also so taught 


When we re. 
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+ these essential features are developed, 
+ inhibited, in the student.’’ 
Tuomas H. HOLLAND 
PERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, 


LONDON 





RECENT SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS ON TEACHER 
CONTRACTS. II 


RATIFICATION 

Ix Minnesota, the board of education as 
. common sehool district is the exclusive 
weney for the making of a teacher con- 
tract, and then only by such acts as those 
necessary to enter into the contract in the 
first instanee.®? Where the board of edu- 
cation has the power to hire a teacher, it 
alone has the power to ratify the con- 
tract.°° Voters of the school district can 
not ratify a teacher contract.™ 

An Arkansas case held that where a con- 
tract was invalid beeause no legal notice 
had been given of the directors’ meeting 
at which the contract was made, the con- 
tract being one within the scope of the 
authority of the school director was sub- 
ject to ratification at a meeting legally held 
for that purpose.*® 

In a Wisconsin case where a contract is 
informally made with a teacher without a 
board of education meeting, it was held 
that the board may later ratify such a con- 
tract, which ratification is equivalent to a 
full compliance to the statutory formalli- 
‘2 Martin v Common School District, Supra 1. 

Mpls. St. P. R. & D. E. T. Co. w City of 

Mpls., 124 Minn. 351, 245 N. W. 609, 50 L. R. A. 
N. 8.) 143, supporting statute Minn. Gen. Stat- 
tes 1923, Section 2903. 

°4 Supra 53. 

°° Barton v School Dist. No. 2, 77 Ore. 30, 150 


Pac. 251, Ann. Cas. 1917 A 252. Note L. BR. A. 
1915 F. 1050. 24 B.C. L. 615. 
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ties and renders the contract valid from its 
ineeption.** 

All the above cases are agreed with the 
general rule of law to the effect that rati- 
fication can be made only by the person or 
persons statutorially authorized to make a 
teacher contract.*? 

CONTRACTS 

Certificates: The general rule seems to 
be that held by the Texas court recently, 
to the effect that the certificate to teach is 
a mere license revocable by the state at its 
pleasure.** 

The theory is that where one voluntarily 
seeks and secures a statutory privilege, it 
ean be enjoyed only according to statutory 
conditions.*® For this reason, one accept- 
ing a license to teach can not usually resort 
to the courts to prevent its revocation on 
statutory grounds, if revoked by the proper 
school officers;°° but where the statute 
specifies the grounds on which a license 
may be revoked the courts will protect a 
teacher against revocation on grounds not 
included in the statute.** However, courts 


56 Pearson v School District No. 8, 144 Wis. 620, 
129 N. W. 940, 140 A. S. R. 1043. Vorhees, ‘‘ The 
Law of Public Schools,’’ 1916 (Boston), Little, 
Brown & Co. School District v Goodwin, 81 Ark. 
143, 98 S. W. 696. 

57 28 Cye. 676. Zottman v San Francisco, 20 
Cal. 96, 81 Am. Dec. 96. City of Sioux City v 
Weare, 59 Ia. 95, 12 N. W. 786. 

58 Marrs v Mathews, Supra 1; Supporting Ver 
non’s Ann. Civ. St. Supp. 1918, Art. 2814. Bal 
dacchi v Goodlett (Tex. Civ. App.), 145 S. W. 325 
Stone v Fritts, 169 Ind. 361, 82 N. E. 792, 15 L. 
R. A. (N. 8S.) 1149, 14 Ann. Cas. 295, 24 R. C. L. 
613. 

59 Berry v State (Tex. Civ. App.), 13% 
631. Morse v State Examiners, 57 Tex. Civ. App. 
93, 122 S. W. 446. Meffert v State Board of 
Education, 66 Kan. 710, 72 P. 247, 1 L. R. A. 
(N. 8.) 811 and note. Mefferet v Packer, 195 
U. S. 625, 25 8. Ct. 790, 49 L. Ed. 350. 

60 Stone v Fritts, Supra 52; R. C. L. Supr 
Elmore v Overton, 104 Ind. 548, 4 N. E. 197, 54 
Am. Rep. 343. 

61 Supra 60. 
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will not protect a teacher whose license has 
been revoked, for grounds included in the 
statute.°? No one has an inherent right to 
teach in free publie schools.®* 

The right to license teachers may be 
given by the legislature to a ministerial 
board or officer** which may grant, refuse 
and revoke licenses according to the pro- 
visions of the statute®® without an exercise 
of judicial power in violation of state or 
federal constitutional provisions.*® <Ac- 
ceptance of a license implies an agreement 
to submit to tribunals created by the state 
for determining his fitness to continue en- 
joying the privilege granted.** The most 
a teacher can ask for is that the proceed- 
ings conform to the law.** No constitu- 
tional rights of access to the courts or to 
just compensation for taking of property 
where an individual or a board authorized 
by statute revoke a license for a reason 
allowed it by the statute.® 

Bias and want of judicial capacity of the 
county superintendent is no grounds for 
interference by the courts where a license 
has been revoked.”® Mere mistake in deci- 
sion or error in judgment, whether in 
granting or withholding a license, does not 
render a board or an individual liable for 
any claim of damages, since it has a discre- 
tion analogous to judicial decision unless 
the discretion is wilfully and corruptly 
abused to the injury of the teacher.” 

In a recent Texas case the state superin- 
tendent cancelled the plaintiff’s certificate 
on the ground that the plaintiff had par- 
ticipated in a fraudulent scheme for issu- 


62 Supra 60. 

63 Supra 57. 

64 Supra 60. 

65 Supra 60. 

66 Parker v School Board, 5 Lea (Tenn.) 525. 
67 Marrs v Mathews, Supra 1. 

68 Stone v Fritts, Supra 58. 

6® Stone v Fritts, Supra 58. 

70 Supra 68. 

71 Elmore v Overton, Supra 60. 
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ing teacher’s certificates at examinations 
conducted in Hopkins County.” 

The plaintiff petitioned that the statute 
attempted to confer judicial powers on an 
executive department of the state.” The 
court held in accordance with the genera] 
rule of law that the state superintendents 
of publie instruction can compel the can. 
cellation of a certificate of a teacher who 
is ‘‘unworthy,’’ which term the court de. 
fined as meaning ‘‘a lack of worth of those 
mental and moral qualities required to 
enable one to render service essential to the 
accomplishment of the object which the 
law has in view,’’ and that no one has an 
inherent right to teach in public free 
schools.”* 

Employment: The general rule of law is 
that local school boards have power to 
enter into contracts with teachers, fix their 
compensation and their term office (em- 
ployment),** and where the power to em- 
ploy a teacher is in a school board, a valid 
contract can not be made by members of 
the board without a meeting and formal 
action,”® and every statutory regulation as 
to the method of making and approving the 
contract must be followed, or the resulting 
contract will be illegal.*7 Courts have gen- 
erally declared themselves definitely in 
favor of maintaining existing restrictions 
on corporate power to contract. In gen- 
eral, they have refused to enforce unau- 
thorized or prohibited contracts, even in 
favor of the party who has fully per- 
formed. 


72 Supra 58. 

73 Supra 58. 

74 Supra 58. 

75 People v Chicago, 278 Ill. 318, 116 N. E. 158, 
L. R. A. 1917 E 1069. Major w Cayce, 98 Ky. 
357, 33 S. W. 93, 30 L. R. A. 697. Barton 
School District No. 2, 77 Ore. 30, 150 Pac. 251, 
Ann. Cas. 1917 A 252. 24 R. L. C. 

76 Supra 75. 

77 Barton v School Dist. No. 2, Supra 35. 
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Minnesota and Oklahoma’™® follow the 
veneral rule of the law."* Georgia, on the 
ther hand, gave no authority to either the 

al school district or to the county super- 
intendent to hire teachers. Under certain 
onditions the school board can recommend 
lesirable applicants for teacher’s positions, 
and fix salaries, but can not employ them 
or make contracts with them for their ser- 
viees. The county board of education has 
the exclusive power and right to employ 
teachers and to serve under their jurisdic- 
tion.*° The Minnesota court held that 
school boards can make contracts for the 
district only at a meeting of the board of 
which all members have had legal notice.** 
Neither the county superintendent nor the 
school board are authorized to act even 
where the county board does not act.*? 
(ieorgia gives no authority to either the 
local school district or the county superin- 
tendent to hire teachers.** 

In Oklahoma the teacher contract must 
be approved by the county, which duty the 
court recognizes as a judicial duty upon 
the county superintendent, as distinguished 
from a ministerial duty.** 

In Oklahoma the court held that the 
school distriet board, as such, has the au- 
thority to bind the school district in em- 
ployment of teachers in publie schools.** 

The diseretion of the school board is 
very broad and will not aid one whom the 
board does not choose to employ.*® 

In Wisconsin the court held that a con- 
tract by school trustees for the hiring of 


*’ Martin v Common School District, Supra 1. 

7® Means » Vernon, Supra 1. 

*° Orr v Riley, Supra 1. Supporting the Ga. Pol. 
code 1895, Section 1360, and acts 1919, pp. 323, 
325, 336, 341, Sections 84, 88, 121, 129. 

*! Martin v School District, Supra 1. 

82 Supra 81. 

83 Supra 81. 

*¢ Supra 41. 

*' Stewart v Board of Education, School Dis- 
tnet No. 2, Stephens County, 230 P. 504. 

** People v City of Chicago, Supra 75. 
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a teacher, made at a meeting when all were 
present and signed by all of them, is valid, 
although not as formal as it might have 
been (here the school was destroyed by fire 
before the school term began).*’ Minne- 
sota would not agree with Wisconsin here.** 

Dismissal: The general rule of law is that 
a teacher, even if employed under a valid 
contract, may be discharged for good and 
sufficient cause,** such as incompetency,*° 
neglect of duty,*? immoral conduct,* fail- 
ure to manage and govern the school,” 
refusal to obey valid orders of the direc- 
tors,** lack of discretion and desirable 
temper,®* tardiness in going to school,®* or 
other sufficient cause.** But the board has 
no power to discharge a teacher before the 
expiration of his contract without good 
cause™® or to transfer a teacher from a 
higher to a lower grade.*® In general, the 
power to dismiss a teacher is expressed in 
the statute which provides that teachers 
may be dismissed at the pleasure of the 


87 Supra 86, Cline v School District No. 3, 166 
Wis. 452, 166 N. W. 11, 6 A. L. R. 736. 

88 Haggerty v St. Louis Ice, ete., Co., 143 Mo. 
238, 44 S. W. 1114, 65 A. S. R. 647, 40 L. R. A. 
151; Cansler v Penland, 125 N. C. 578, 34 8. E. 
683, 48 L. R. A. 441, Note 12 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 
594. 

8® Robinson wv School, etc., 96 Ill. App. 604. 
Tripp wv School, etc., 50 Wis. 657, 7 N. W. 840. 

90 Crawsfordsville v Hayes, 42 Ind. 200. 

91 School District » Maury, 53 Ark. 471, 14 8. 
W. 669. School Directors v. Hudson, 88 Ill. 563. 
Holden v Shrewsbury, etc., 38 Vt. 529. 

92 School District » Maury, Supra 91. Mclel 
lan v St. Louis Public School, 15 Mo. App. 362. 
State v Board, etc., 1 Ohio N. P. 151. Tingley 
v Vaughn, 17 Ill. App. 347. 

93 Eastman v Dist., ete., 21 Ia. 590. 

94 Parker v School Dist., 5 Lea (Tenn.) 525. 

5 Robinson v School, ete., Supra 89. 

6 School Directors v Birch, 93 Ill. App. 499. 

97 Supra 96. 

#8 School Dist. v Hale, 15 Colo. 367, 25 Pac. 

®9 Crawfordsville v Hayes, Supra 90; Searsmont 
v Farwell, 3 Me. 450; Wallace v School District, 
50 Neb. 171, 69 N. W. 772; Kennedy wv Board of, 
ete., 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042. 
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board,’”® but, in absence of any such statu- 
tory provisions, a school teacher, employed 
for a term and dismissed at the end of the 


first week’s employment, without good 
cause, is entitled to damages.?”! 
The right to hire teachers and other 


school officials presupposes the right to dis- 
miss them, and both these powers are gen- 
erally in the local school boards.’°? The 
right of the board to dismiss is absolute and 
can not be bargained away or limited by 
contract, since contract with a 
teacher includes by implication the statu- 
tory provisions for dismissal.’°* In the 
absence of statutory provisions, the board 
may dismiss for adequate cause,’** but a 
school board will not be allowed to cireum- 
vent a statute which allows a dismissal for 
cause only, by including in the contract the 
power to dismiss arbitrarily with cause.’ 

Statutes frequently regulate proceedings 
for the dismissal of teachers.*°° Grounds 
for dismissal are usually stated in broadest 
terms, but the board is limited to the 
grounds specified.*°’ In a few states the 
statutes give absolute power of dismissal to 
the local board of education, without refer- 
ence to cause or procedure, so the board 
had diseretionary power, not reviewable by 
the courts. Statutory procedure as to 
complaint, notice and hearing for dismissal 
of a school teacher must be followed to 
make dismissal valid.?°* 

10 Gillan v Board, ete., 88 Wis. 7, 58 N. W. 
1042; Bays v State, 6 Neb. 167; Jones v Neb. 
City, 1 Neb. 176. 

101 Doyle v School Directors, 36 Ill. App. 653. 

102 Marvin v Board of Education, 97 Cal. 606, 
32 Pac. 643, 20 L. R. A. 197; Freeman v Bourne, 
170 Mass. 289, 49 N. E. 435, 39 L. R. A. 510; 24 
R. C. L. 

103 Gillan v Board of Regents, Supra 100. 

104 Freeman v Bourne, Supra 97. 

105 Thompson v Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S. W. 
277, 34 L. R. A. 548, 24 R. C. L. on Dismissal. 

106 Supra 103, 105, 108, 109. 

107 Supra 105. 

108 Richards wv District School Board, 78 Ore. 
621, 153 Pac. 482, Ann. Cas. 1917 D 266, L. R. A. 
1916 C 618. 
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If a teacher has been properly dismissej 
the dismissal constitutes a good defense jn 
an action by the teacher against the dis. 
trict for subsequent compensation.’ 

Failure to renew a teacher’s contrac: 
does not constitute a 
teacher."?° 

Decisions: In New York a teacher ean 
not be removed except for the cause after 
a hearing." 
and the commissioner refuses to reinstats 
him, he must await the result of a court 
action brought by him against the authori. 
ties who discharged him" before he ean 
sue for the salary due subsequent to the 
diseharge. 

In California dismissal is not valid if a 
teacher is given no notice, no hearing and 
no charges made against him.'** In Cali- 
fornia a teacher may sue in court to deter- 
mine the truth or falsity of charges pre- 
ferred against him.*"* 

In Iowa the court held that a teacher 
does not have to approve to the county 
superintendent before suing on his con- 
tract ; where no charge of incompetency was 
made, discharge of a teacher without a 
hearing is wrongful, and if made against 
him'*® resort may be held to the courts."" 

In Oklahoma it was held that in the 


dismissal of th, 


However, if he is discharged 


109 Bourbon County School District No. 25 
McCoy, 30 Kan. 268, 1 Pac. 97, 46 Am. Rep. 92. 

110 Marion v Board of Education, 97 Cal. 606, 
32 Pac. 643, 20 L. R. A. 197; People v Chicago, 
Supra 75. 

111 Levich v Board of Edueation of City of New 
York, Supra 1. 

112 Alexander v Manton Union School Dist., ete., 
Supra 1. 

113 Knowllan + Baumhover, 182 Ia. 691, 166 \ 
W. 202, 5 A. L. R. 841. 

114 Supra 112. Supporting Cal. Pol. Code, Se 
tion 1698, Section 1609, sub. 5, as amended in 
1921. 

115 Schultz wv Consolidated Independent Schoo! 
District, Supra 1; Curttright v Independent Schoo! 
District, 1lla 20 82 N. W. 444; Burkhead o Ind. 
Dist., 107 Ia. 29, 77 N. W. 491. 

116 Knowlton » Baumhover, 182 Ia. 691, 166 %. 
W. 202. 
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e of an express agreement in a con- 

vet entered into by a school board and a 
eacher authorizing the board to remove 
teacher for causes other than those ex- 
»ressed in the statute, and in such a man- 
as the statute may provide, the board 
not remove the teacher except by act- 


‘a 
nel 


i in conjunction with the county super- 
ntendent.??? 
In Colorado 
shown before a teacher can be dismissed. 
arge, notice, hearing or proof for ‘‘ good 
A school board can 


‘‘good cause’? must be 


must be given. 
ot dismiss on indefinite or 
omplaints of children and parents to the 
members of the board.*"* 

In New Jersey the court held that a 


wher employed by the school board is 


iuse”’ 


immaterial 


barred from having his discharge reviewed 
except that created by 


a tribunal 
tatute."?” 
Wrongful dismissal: The remedy at law 
s adequate for a wrongful dismissal ;’*° 
hence a mandamus can not be maintained 
compel reinstatement of a school teacher 
who has been removed by the school officers 
ind whose relations to the school authori- 
Nor can 
the 
officers from discharging a teacher, whether 


ties lie wholly in the contract. 


be invoked to enjoin school 
the bill is brought by himself or a tax- 
payer.?21 
When a dismissal was wrongful, because 
no notice was given and no hearing had, 
school officials may treat the wrongful dis- 
missal as a nullity and discharge a teacher 
holding a hearing according to the 


7 Consolidated, ete., 


rtiry 


v Crowder, Supra 1, sup- 
g the Compiled Statutes 1921, Section 10367. 
‘School District, ete., v 
» L. Section 8435. 


Drapper v Public Instruction Commission, 


Youberg, Supra 1, 


‘ 


Ta 40. 

State « Board of Education, 18 N. M. 183, 

Pac. 96, 49 L. R. A. (N. S.) 62 and note; 
“reer v Austin, 4 Okla. 113, 126 Pac. 590, 51 L. 
. A. (N. 8.) 336. 

‘Greer « Austin, Supra 120. 
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statutory requirements, such as giving due 
notices. '*? 

An action, by a school teacher, for wages 
claimed to be due may be maintained only 
when the teacher shows he is licensed to 
teach as provided by law.’** 

The New York law states that there shal] 
be no discrimination in teachers’ salaries, 
and where a teacher accepted a salary lower 
than the amount paid to male teachers 
(after demanding that salaries be equal- 
ized) she does not waive her right to addi- 
tional salary under the educational law, 
such acceptance being no consideration for 
the the 
her,’** and there is no defense that ean be 


release of amount lawfully due 
set up against the teacher, since the statute 
provides a method for financing such obli- 
gations.??° 

An action will lie for a salary (only 
after a teacher has been reinstated) where 
the action is for salary during a time no 
service was rendered due to illegal dis- 
missal.*?6 

A teacher whose services are to be paid 
for by the state school fund is not a publie 
officer and his contract is valid and can not 
be lawfully destroyed or impaired by sub- 
sequent legislation, as such contracts are 
within the protection of Constitutional 
Article 1, Section 12, Wisconsin Constitu 
Article 1, Section 10, United 
States Constitution, prohibiting the pass 


tion, and 


age of laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts.*?? 

A law statute, 1925, section 42.50 and 
42.51, was in foree which gave rights to a 


122 Alexander v Manton, etc., Supra 1, support 
1609, Sub. 5. 


48 Wash. 486, 


Davis v Harrison, 140 Ky. 520, 131 


ing Ca. Pol. Code See. 1698, section 
123 Kester v School District, ete., 
93 Pac. 907; 
8. W. 272. 
124 Rockwell v Board of Education, etce., 
1, supporting Ed. Law Section 569 as added by 
laws 1924, ¢ 614, effective after Sept. 1, 1924. 
125 Supra 124. 
126 Supra 124. 
127 State v Blied, Supra 1. 


Supra 
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teacher and on his death to his beneficiary, 
which gives additional benefits to teachers 
in service twenty-five years and the right 
to a death benefit to his beneficiary; they 
are of such a nature as to be beyond the 
powers of the legislature and hence the law 
of 1923, ¢ 416, repealing provisions as to 
additional benefits is ineffective to teachers 
within or under such prior law. A teacher 
stands in contract relation as distinguished 
from tenure of a public officer.'** 

Note: The general rule as to the rights 
of teachers not holding certificates may be 
found in 30 A. L. R. 890. 

Pau. G. H. Jarvis 

MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, 

St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A PERSONAL HYGIENE CAMPAIGN 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


INDIVIDUAL inspection of over ten thousand 
school children is recorded by the Porto Rico 
Department of Health in connection with a 
personal-hygiene campaign carried out in the 
schools of San Juan during the past two years. 
The work was done throughout the first eight 
grades. 

Of four thousand children who were weighed 
and measured only fifty per cent. were found 
normal. The majority of unnourished were 
those children who have insufficient food because 
of poverty. Others were undernourished be- 
cause they were ignorant as to the value of 
foods, and as to the basie rules of hygiene, so 
their food was not varied. These were in- 
structed as to the food they should eat in order 
to be healthy, and were shown how these foods 
would cost them no more than the food they 
consumed which was lacking of nutritive prop- 
erties. They were taught to prepare menus 
for the different days of the week, and em- 
phasis was given to the necessity of using fruits, 
vegetables, cornmeal and milk. 

A chart was hung in each schoolroom, bear- 
ing the name of the pupils enrolled, giving their 


128 State v Blied, Supra 1. 
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normal weight and their actual weight. Three 
thousand cards were distributed containing the 
name, height and the eight principal rules of 
personal hygiene. These points were discussed 
in detail in the personal-hygiene classes, and 
were illustrated at the same time with colored 
posters. The children who were underweigh; 
were put in observation and these were j; 
structed as to what they should do to bring their 
weight up to normal. 


AUGUST COURSES AT BERLIN FOR 
FOREIGN TEACHERS 

Two separate groups of courses have been 
arranged this year for foreign teachers in 
Berlin, Germany. 
on art teaching, arranged at the request of 
Swedish and Dutch teachers of drawing and 
art who saw the art exhibits of the Central 
Institute of Education at Heidelberg last 
summer and were impressed by it, 
July 29 and closed August 11. 

Lectures and practical exercises in manuseript 
writing, weaving and marionette production 
were scheduled for the first week, while “a 
practical introduction to modern teaching of 
was the topic set for the second week. 


A special course of lectures 


began on 


, 


drawing’ 

For the second course, from August 12 to 
26, lectures, discussions and visits to schools 
have been arranged, covering such topics as 
Cultural tendencies in present-day Germany; 
modern educational demands and the primary 
school; new instructional methods in the upper 
elementary school; work with difficult children; 
experimental schools; the new-type vocational 
school; the motion picture in education; re- 
organization of secondary education for boys; 
language instruction in the secondary school; 
the school farm and its educational possibilities, 
especially in science; the experimental school 
in the country; the new type of secondary 
school for girls; modern gymnastics; youth and 
the stage. 

The courses were sponsored by the Zentral- 
institut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF NEWER EF- 

FORTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

THE July issue of The New Era, the English 
organ of the New Education Fellowship, } 
given over in the main to an account 
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merican efforts in “progressive education,” as 
by Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, the editor, who 
six weeks in this country last spring 
ting centers where educational experimenta- 
was going on, and to articles by various 
educa- 


merican edueators describing newer 


nal movements in the United States. 

Mrs. Ensor discusses the Project Method, the 
n Plan, the Winnetka Technique, the Gary 
Platoon Plans, as she saw them in opera- 


She Says, however: 


finds that there is something at work which 

far deeper than any plan or method of presenting 
mation to children. There is a changing atti- 
toward the whole meaning of education. .. . 
most profound influence behind all these ef- 


rts has been the philosophy of John Dewey. 


Among schools described specifically are The 
Lincoln Sehool, of Teachers College; 
Country Day School, Brookline, Mass.; Frances 
W. Parker School, Chicago; Edgewood School, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Ethical Culture School, New 
York City; Walden School, New York City; 
The Park School, Cleveland; Hill 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Keith Country Day 
School, Rockford, Il., and Horace Mann School, 
New York City. 


The chief impressions Mrs. Ensor records 


Beaver 


Shady 


are: (1) The decidedly scientific approach to 
educational problems in the United States; (2) 
greater advance in elementary, especially pri- 
mary education, as compared with secondary; 
(3) cooperation among the teachers; (4) not 

lite as good an “atmosphere” about American 
schools as about some of the best newer schools 
of England and the continent. Speaking of the 


scientific approach, she says: 


Most of the universities recognize pedagogy as 
an important department, and a large number of 
professors and administrators are 
studying the newer methods in education and or- 
ganizing regular courses which are attended by in- 
spectors, superintendents and head teachers, who 
realize, more than in Europe, the value of keeping 
up to date with the findings of educational re- 


search. 


educational 


With regard to primary education Mrs. Ensor 


Says: 
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On the whole the education of the child under 
twelve years is very much in advance of anything 
we have in Europe, but on the other hand an equal 
progress has not been made as yet in the high 
school. No doubt this condition will be remedied 
in the near future as the pupils used to the new 
methods from the beginning pass from the pri 
mary grades to the higher grades. The pri 
mary grade children are much more articulate than 
our European children because they are trained 
from the very beginning to express themselves in 
very different ways, but in some schools I felt that 
a good deal of their knowledge was superficial, that 
their treatment of a subject had not been so deep 


as it would have been in the best schools of Europe 


The periodical includes, as part of its de 
scription of American efforts at a newer type 
of education, an account of the Lincoln School, 
Matthew H. Willing; “The Oak 
Lane Country Day School,” by Francis M. 
Lab 


written by 
Froehlicher; “Winnetka—an Educational 
oratory,” by Carleton Washburne; “The Pro- 
by Gertrude 


Edu 


Clapp; “Higher Professional 


gressive Education Association,” 
Hartman; “John Dewey’s Influence on 
cation,” by E. 
Study in American Education,” by William H. 
Kilpatrick; “The Dalton Plan in an American 
Tax-supported Secondary School,” by Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, and colored illustrations of work 
in American schools reproduced from the art 
number of Progressive Education, 


GOVERNMENT PENSIONS FOR 
ENGLISH PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

THE Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the Board of Education in England has recently 
taken an unprecedented step in setting up for 
the first time a scheme for the superannuation 
of teachers employed in schools that are not in 
any way, either financially or administratively, 
under the control of the state or local education 
authorities. 

One great difference between the new scheme 
Under the 


act, half the contributions, in so far as teachers 


and the original act is to be noted. 


in publicly-supported schools are concerned, 


come from public funds. The teachers pay 5 


per cent. of their salaries, and the state and 
local authorities between them also pay 5 per 
Under the “scheme,” is forth- 


cent. no money 
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coming from the state or municipalities; the 
private-school teachers contribute 5 per cent., 
and the governing bodies or proprietors con- 
tribute the other five. 

The scheme stipulates that the schools de- 
siring to come under its provisions must be 
recognized as efficient under the regulations of 
the Board of Education. This was a necessary 
stipulation if the sanction of the state was not 
to be given to inefficient schools. 
will benefit under the scheme 

The material benefits in the 


The teachers 
in several ways. 
way of lump sum and pensions are obvious. In 
addition to this they will for the first time be 
the full stream of the 
education system. If at first their salaries fall 
by reason of the contribution their employers 
will make under the scheme, they will ultimately 
rise because private school teachers will tend to 
The scheme will 


brought into national 


transfer to state-aided schools. 
thus have the effect of bringing greater homo- 
geneity into the school system of the country 
without effacing the differences between one 


kind of school and another. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ON 
COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR FARM 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
“More farm boys and girls in colleges.” This 
is an integral part of any sound program for 
the permanent betterment of agriculture, Secre- 
tary W. H. Jardine, of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, asserts in a statement made 
publie on August 3 and published in the United 
States Daily and other newspapers. Secretary 

Jardine says: 


Agriculture grows more complex every year. It 
needs trained men and women to meet its prob- 
lems. The same thing is true of every other field 
of work. 
ship in every line—and leadership comes mainly 
from the ranks of college men and women. 

The enrolment in agricultural courses diminished 
26 per cent. from 1914-15 to 1925-26. First there 
was the war, which drew vast numbers of young 


America is calling constantly for leader- 


men into the army and into essential industries. 
Then the period of post-war prosperity made many 
The agricul- 


hesitate to leave money-making work. 
tural depression shortly thereafter produced a gen- 
eral tendency away from preparation for farming. 

Agricultural enrolment in colleges has begun to 
come back. There were a few more freshmen last 
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year than the year before. Now is the time, j 
estimation, to study agriculture. 
tunities for trained young men. 

Doubtless there are some who do not agree with 
me as to these opportunities. 
need not interfere with the plans of all farm boys 


Or e of t} 


une 


There are opy 


This disagreement 


and girls who can, to go to college. 
unfortunate facts, brought out by investigations. js 
not only that the enrolment in agricultur 
fallen but that the enrolment of country boys a: 
girls in all courses has dropped. The cities a 
towns are furnishing college and university enr 
ments. This is not a healthy situation. County 
boys and girls are entitled to as good trair 
city boys and girls. Moreover, the nation needs th: 


wholesome influence of well-trained rural yout 


If a country boy does not want to study agr 


study. 

I realize the financial difficulty encountered 
I know that t! 
sands of farm families can not afford to send their 


the last few years by farmers. 
children to college. But where a family can af 
ford it or where a boy has a chance to ear 
way, there is no better investment for the future 
of American farming and American cultur 


erally. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

A MippLe WesTERN publishing company rm 
cently addressed a circular letter to the business 
schools of Ameriea in which colleges and w 
versities were declared to be “the real octopus 
that has been swallowing up much of the bus 
ness that formerly went to private business 
schools.” 


Parts of the cireular letter read as follows 


The business schools of America are having t! 
stiffest competitive fight of their existence rig 
now. A number of wide-awake schoolmen | 
recognized this fact and have planned accord 
Others, we fear, have not yet awakened to what is 
really going on and have made no defensive 
Unless they ‘‘right 2! 


they may find they are headed for trou 


fensive plans whatever. 
face,’’ 
bled waters. 

This competition is not new. It 
the business school. But, within the past five or si 
years, it has grown to giant proportions. It 
gobbling up, right and left, business it can’t assin 
late; business that rightly belongs to private bus 
ness schools; and business that can be diverted 
back to where it belongs. 


is older tl 





ust 14, 1926] 


In declaring that “your real competitor to-day 
‘< the higher colleges and universities,” the letter 
vs: “Some of them are full to the bursting 
point, This is true North, East, South and 


and has been ever since the close of the 


\ + 
Vest 


More recently, there has started another wave. 
as not reached tidal proportions yet. But it is 

wing. Business schoolmen can give it impetus. 
an push it along and they should do so. 

ev should do it, first of all, for the young people 
They 
And 


rendering this service to others, they will ren- 


selves. They should do it for business. 


ild do it for the colleges and universities. 


a great service to themselves. 

Recently, there has been a growing conviction 
it a university education is not the best thing 
r every boy and every girl. There is a growing 
iction that a university education is not the 
hing for most boys and girls who expect to 


r business. 


lhe letter then quotes at length an article by 

Roger Babson in which he is quoted as say- 

y that “for the ministry, the professions or 

r educational work, young people should 

spend four years at college, but it is very de- 

table whether young men and women training 
business should do so.” 


The letter concludes: 


We believe private schoolmen can capitalize this 
should do so. We 


believe they can stimulate this sentiment . . . and 


anging 
nping 


sentiment ... and 


should do so. 


We believe the time is ripe for the 


rivate schoolman to come into his own again. 


Many of the young people now matriculating at the 
universities can be diverted back to the private 
business schools if they are properly approached. 


COLLEGE STUDENT LOANS AND THE 
HARMON FOUNDATION 


Four years of experimentation in student 


ans by the division of student loans of the 


Harmon Foundation are reviewed in the foun- 


annual which has been made 


4 ’ 
aavion s 


report 
publie this month. 
Since July 1, 1924, when the initial install- 


ments of $10 were due from those who had 
graduated in 1923, the successful course of re- 
payments has the foundation with 


onelusive evidence supporting its system of 


furnished 


‘ending on business terms, with personal in- 
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tegrity plus a mutual or group guarantee as 
the basis of security rather than personal en- 
collateral. The 


dorsement or other forms of 


report says: 


A hundred per cent. response from borrowers was 
not expected nor has it been realized Of 357 


} 


borrowers whose payments fell due only two have 


failed to meet their obligation. It is important to 
note, however, that in no case has there been a 
repudiation of the obligation. One discovery of 
repayment experience has been the fact that stu 
dents, or rather college graduates as a class, appear 
to start out with little conception of the well 
recognized practices that obtain in all business rela 


tionships. In no school where loans have become 


due has every borrower made such payment on, or 


within ten days of, its due date; and it has beer 
observed that the colleges whose student body con 
sists largely of those of very limited means mak: 


actually the best showing. 


A PLATOON SCHOOL BUILDING PRO- 
GRAM FOR PORTLAND, OREGON 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR building program, on the 
platoon school plan, has been undertaken by the 
Board of School Directors of Portland, Oregon, 
according to Miss Alice Barrows, of the division 
of city schools, Bureau of Education, Depart 
ment of the Interior. 

Miss Barrows recently has completed a survey 
of Portland, estimating the physical needs of the 
city’s school buildings for the period covered by 
The 


she said, was based both on the traditional plan 


the proposed building program. survey, 
for construction of school buildings and on the 
platoon or “work-study-play” plan. 

The 


Miss Barrows said, voted in 1924 to ask for a 


board of school directors of Portland, 


bond issue of $5,000,000 for a building program 
on the platoon plan for a five-year period and 
this bond issue was voted by the people. At 
that time, she said, the school directors decided 
to follow recommendations made by the survey 
staff of the Bureau of Education with regard to 
the actual completion of the building program 

At the time the survey began, Miss Barrows 


stated, the school buildings in Portland were 
for the most part unsatisfactory, many of them 
being frame and non-fireproof structures. Be 
cause of this fact the survey was faced with the 
task of replacing almost the entire schoo] plant 
to accommodate the growth in school population 


for the next 15 or 20 years. 
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New buildings now being erected in Portland, 
Miss Barrows says, are “admirably adapted to 
They are an admirable com- 
She adds, 


the platoon plan. 
bination of usefulness and beauty.” 
as quoted in the United States Daily: 


The essence of the work-study-play plan is that 
it can be adapted to any community. There is no 
set program that must be followed; in fact there 
are as many different kinds of programs as there 
are schools, Each superintendent can work out the 
kind he considers necessary for the children of his 
city and for the different schools in the city. The 
only thing that is essential, however, is that there 
should be a multiple use of all facilities all the 
time, so that half the children at any one moment 
are in classrooms while the other half are working 
and playing, in this way making it possible for 
every child in the school to secure the advantages 
of an enriched curriculum. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
BUDGET 

Tue New York City board of education has 
adopted and recommended to the Board of Es- 
timate a school budget for the year 1927 total- 
ing $107,817,189.33 in the general and special 
school funds, $340,210.03 for the retirement 
system trust fund and $25,000,000 for the build- 
This makes a total 
activities of 


ing program for the year. 
departmental estimate for all 
$133,157,399.36. 

This represents an increase of $3,214,366.56 
over the school budget estimate of 1926 and an 
increase of $4,214,366.56 over the city’s allow- 
ance for schools this year. The Board of Esti- 
mate, at the last moment of adopting the city 
budget last year, cut a flat $1,000,000 from the 
school estimate. 

The request of the Board of Superintendents 
and the superintendent of schools made last 
year and disallowed, that the system be provided 
with five additional district superintendents, was 
granted by the board at the last minute, $33,000 
being included in the departmental estimate 
total for that purpose. The only other new sal- 


ary item included is an estimate of $8,000 for 
the director of health education, a new position 
created to supersede the now vacant position of 
director of physical training. 

The general school fund, paid from the tax 
income of the city and used to defray the sala- 
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ries of the professional staff of the schoo! 
system, totaled $91,717,358.79 as compared to 
the allowance of $87,617,507.98 allowed this 
year. Due to a transfer of $20,260 from this 
fund to the special school fund, the actual ap- 
propriation this year for the general school] fend 
amounted to $87,597,247.98. 
quested over the 1926 allowance is $4,120,110.81. 

The division of this fund, by types of schoo! 
activities, is given as follows in a statement js- 
sued by Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the 
finance and budget committee of the board, 
under whose supervision the budget was pre- 


The increase re- 


pared: 
For SALARIES, Day SCHOOLS 


Budget 
1926 Increase 


Estimate 
1927 
Elementary 
and junior 


high $66,203,766 $65,104,435 $1,099,331 
High 17,620,286 15,900,815 1,719.47( 
Training 1,045,816 950,538 95,277 
Vocational 662,423 648,014 14,419 
Parental and 

truant 80,945 84,605 *3 660 
Continuation 1,479,404 1,463,947 15,45¢ 
English and 

citizenship 2,650 39,261 3,388 
Vacation 

elementary 102,640 98,142 4,497 
Vacation high... 96,154 81,862 14,292 
Summer institu- 

tional classes 25,365 22,744 2,620 
Home classes 

for cripples 75,900 75,900 


* Decrease. 


The general school fund provisions for the 
evening schools were given as follows: 


For SALARIES, EVENING SCHOOLS 


Estimate Budget 
Activity 1927 1926 Increase 
Elementary ......... $531,890 $583,391 *$51,501 
High 917,353 821,564 95,789 
Trade 245,384 240,173 5,21 
Supervisors 3,744 4,680 *936 


* Decrease. 


The provisions made in the general school 
fund for the auxiliary and other activities of the 
board were: 
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For SALARIES, AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Budget 


1926 


Estimate 
1927 
nunity and 


reation centers $103,36 $ 97,784 


Playgrounds: 
141,416 
2,174 
19.890 


9,204 


144,669 
14,027 
19,890 


9,204 


164,728 
43,492 


29,226 


193,954 


53 ,242 


Sehool term 
~ mer session 9,750 
After school athletic 

186,280 19,205 
ic competitions 9,002 
8,175 600 
11,520 *9,480 


175,850 * 4,150 


ol gardens 
rs’ fees 
schools 180,000 


rporate 


* Decrease. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


M. Paut Langevin, professor of physies at 
the Collége de France, has been elected presi- 
dent of the for the Ad- 


vancement of Science. 


French Association 


Dr. ELLEN GLepiTscH, lecturer in radium 


chemistry at the University of Christiania, 
Norway, was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women at its 
fourth congress, held in Amsterdam, from July 


27 to August 2. 


sisHop THomas J. SHAHAN, rector of the 
Catholie University of America, Washington, 
D. C., has been chosen president general of the 
Catholie Education Association. Bishop Francis 
W. Howard, of Covington, Ky., has been re- 


elected secretary general. 


THE resignation of Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, 
president of Iowa State College of Agricultural 
Arts, 
He has been chosen president of 


and Mechanieal becomes effective on 
September 1. 
the State University of Maryland, to succeed 


Dr. Albert F. Woods. 


Epwarp T. Devine, from 1905 to 1919 pro- 
fessor of social economy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean of the graduate 


se} } 


hool and professor of social economy at the 


American University. 
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of schools at Thermopolis, Wyoming, 


SMYTHE, for three years superin 
tendent 
has accepted a professorship of school admin 


istration at the University of Colorado. 


Dr. Ray H. Dorrerer, of Pennsylvania State 
College, has been appointed professor of psy 
chology in Franklin and Marshall College 


Dr. Mark A. May, professor of psychology 
at Syracuse University, who for the past two 
years has been engaged in research work in 
New York with the 


Education,” will return to Syracuse in the fall 


“Institute for Character 
of 1927 to take up his work as professor of 


psychology and to undertake the duties of 
“director of personnel administration and re 
search.” 

At New York University, the following asso 
ciate protessors have been promoted to full pro- 
fessors: Hughes Mearns, in education; James 
Buell Munn, in English; Ernest J. Oglesby and 
Perley L. Thorne, in mathematics. Anne Roche- 
fort, instructor in the school of education, has 
been made assistant professor of normal school 


education. 


Dr. child 
welfare station of the State University of lowa, 


JENNIE Benson Wyman, of the 
becomes assistant professor in psychology and 
education at the University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, this fall. 


MANveEL C. Extmer, for the past seven years 
associate professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed head of 
the department of sociology at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

L. Guy Brown, of the department of public 
welfare, Chicago, has accepted a 
at Ohio 


position as 
assistant professor of sociology Wes- 
leyan University. 

Dr. WoLrGaNG Kouter, professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Berlin, who recently 
returned to Germany after having spent a year 
in the United States lecturing at various uni 
versities, has been invited by Harvard Univer 
sity to lecture there during the year 1926—27 

S. McC. Burt, assistant professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed associate professor of philos 
ophy in the Pennsylvania State College 
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BurGes JOHNSON, since 1915 associate profes- 
sor of English at Vassar College, has been ap- 
pointed professor of English at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He will take up his new work in 
January. 

James R. Jackson, lecturer in political econ- 
omy at the University of Chicago, has been 
elected head of the department of business ad- 
College, Evans- 


ministration at Evansville 


ville, Ind. 

Dr. THomas A. Storey, of New York Uni- 
versity, who for ten years after his graduation 
served as director of the gymnasium of Stan- 
ford University, has been recalled to Stanford 
as professor of hygiene and physical education 
for men. 


Dr. Witsur F. Smita, 
Baltimore City College, retires on September 1. 


principal of the 


Proressor Heinricn C. BierwitH, who has 
taught German for forty-one years, of which 
all but five years have been at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1884, be- 
comes professor emeritus in September. 


Dr. Marroon Monroe Curtis, since 1891 
professor of philosophy at Western Reserve 
University, retires this summer with the title 
of professor emeritus. He is sueceeded by Dr. 
Jared Sparks Moore, who has been connected 
with the department of philosophy since 1907. 


Dr. Henry M. Maxson, who on September 1 
will have completed thirty-four years as super- 
intendent of publie schools in Plainfield, N. J., 
will retire on that date. 


Tue Wyoming State Board of Education has 
granted Miss Beatrice McLeod, state director of 
special education, a nine months’ leave of ab- 
sence for study at Columbia University. 


AMONG the new superintendents in Wyoming 
are: C. E. Coffey, at Fort Laramie; L. J. Belt, 
at Wheatland; L. B. Hanna, at Reliance, and 
B. R. Porterfield, at Upton. 


Tue following appointments in the Philip- 
pine Islands are announced in Philippine Edu- 
cation: Gabriel Salgado, supervising teacher in 
the division of Indang, to be academic supervisor 
in Zambales; 
to be supervising teacher in Indang; Cirilo 


Maeario Gonzales, of Alfonso, 
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Faylona, academic supervisor for Zambales. to 
be industrial supervisor in Rizal, and George 
N. Shafer, principal of the Bulacan High 
School, to be principal in Lloilo. 


Proressor R. PINTNER, of Teachers College. 
Columbia University, will be on leave of absence 
for the coming semester. He is planning to 
make a trip to Europe and to visit several psy 
chological and educational institutions. 


Dr. Epwarp KENNaRD RAND, professor of 
Latin at Harvard University, has been named 
chairman, and Dr. George Raleigh Coffin, pro 
fessor of English at Boston University, secre 
tary, of the Medieval Academy of America 
The academy has come into active corporate 
existence within the last year to foster research 
into the life of the medieval era, 500 to 1500 


A. D. 


P. S. TizaNnov, superintendent of the Russian 
Bureau of Legal Aid for minors, and Professor 
Lublinsky, of the Pedological Institute of 
Leningrad, are being sent by the People’s Com 
missariat of Education to England, France, 
Germany and Belgium to study the organization 
of the children in those 


countries. 


rescue of homeless 


PROFESSOR S. RADHAKRISHNAN, head of the 
department of philosophy in the University ot 
Calcutta, gave the Haskell lectures at tl 
University of Chicago, beginning August 9. 
His subject was “What is Hinduism?” 


THE speakers at the thirteenth annual men’s 
dinner of Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, on August 7, were: Superintendent J. J 
Early, of Sheridan, Wyo.; Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick, of Teachers College; Principal T. G. 
Reed, of Wichita, Kans., and Dean Earl James 
Russell, of Teachers College. The committee 
for the dinner was Superintendent George Hall, 
of Cliffdale Park, N. J., general chairman; 
Superintendent J. I. Riddle, of Tuskegee, Ala., 
vice-chairman; Superintendent H. M. Corning, 
of Trinidad, Colo., secretary; A. P. Prather, o! 
Earlington, Ky., treasurer, and Superintendent 
J. H. Mason, of Marion, Ohio, commissary. 
More than eleven hundred educators, represent 
ing forty-six states, Alaska, Canada and the 
Philippines, were present. 
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E. Campspe.t, for thirty-five vears 
nt of Irving College, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 


rit 


August 5, aged sixty-eight years. 


rer Braptey Tripp, professor of En- 
at Emerson College, Boston, and director 
School for fitteen 


he Emerson Summer 


irs, died on August 3. 


lure Consular Academy of Vienna, which pro- 
es a training for candidates for the diplo- 

and consular service, and is attended by 
vreat many foreign students, will reopen in 


1a on October 15. Particulars of the course 
be obtained from the director, Boltzmanns- 


sse 15, Vienna IX. 


LAND STANFORD UNIversity and the Cali- 
nia Institute of Technology have 
awarded grants totaling $600,000 by the Daniel 


been 


Guggenheim fund for the promotion of aero- 
iuties. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has_ been 


Cleveland, who 


Boyd, iron manufacturer of 
lied on July 25. 

AmonG recent gifts to the University of Chi- 
ago is one of $30,000 from Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, a trustee, to be used for the purchase of 
additional land and the building of an addition 
to the house of the Oriental Institute at Luxor, 
Egypt. A conditional grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial is for the gen- 
eral endowment of the university, the income 
to be applied to the eurrent expense of the 
graduate school of social service administration. 
A gitt of $37,450 has also been received from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the work of 
the Oriental Institute. 


A Frencu student has been chosen to take a 
Albert Kahn, who has 
endowed several institutions, and who has by 
gilts to the University of Paris encouraged edu- 
cational travel, has placed on the present occa- 
sion a sum of 100,000 franes at the disposal of 
The 
considered the candidates was composed of the 
rector of the university, Raymond Poincaré, 
Marshal and others. 


trip around the world. 


the selected student. commission which 


Pétain, Baron Seilliére 


They singled out M. Dennery, a student about 
) leave the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 
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THE Casa 


Italiana, the Italian house of Columbia Univer- 


laying of the cornerstone ot 


sity, took place on August 5, with President 


Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, tormally 
placing it in position. Casa Italiana is meant 
to be the center of Italian culture in the United 


States. 

TEACHERS in the summer schools of Cincinnati 
have petitioned the Board of Education for a 
They 


claim that they have been ignored when othe 


minimum salary of eight dollars a day 


instructors’ salaries have been granted 


Vernon high school 
seek a 
A request, it is said, 


TEACHERS in the Mount 
have organized several committees to 
general raise in salaries. 
will be presented to the school board in October. 
The teachers will also ask that any teacher now 
getting less than $4,000 who has persons wholly 
dependent upon him or her for support shall 
receive $500 additional for the first dependent 
and $150 for each other dependent, provided 
that the amount received under this provision 


by any one teacher shall not exceed $950. 


New EnGuanp college presidents will take 
part in a new radio series to be heard weekly 
during the fall and winter from WEEI, the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company’s broad 
easting station. Already 26 presidents of the 
important New England colleges and universi 
ties have accepted the invitation to join in 
broadeasting this series. The new educational 
series is the result of an experiment tried at 
WEEI last year, in a brief series by presidents, 


and prominent 


deans representatives of six 


women’s colleges. The women’s colleges that 
cooperated with WEEI last year in the experi 
ment included Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Rad 
cliffe, Smith, Mawr. The 


talks to be given by these college and univer 


Vassar and Bryn 
sity presidents, deans and representatives will 
be on special departments and courses outside 
the regular academic curriculum, and will ap 
peal especially to the alumni of the various 
colleges. The first program in this series will 
be given on October 19, and there will be an- 
other broadcast each Tuesday evening at the 
same time, throughout the series. 


THe “Floating University” which is to make 
a cruise around the world with a student body 
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recruited from colleges all over the country, 
leaving New York September 18, on the 
S. S. Ryndam will have a faculty drawn from 
numerous universities and a complete printing 
plant for a daily paper. 


By an order of the immigration bureau alien 
college professors and ministers who entered the 
United States before July 1, 1924, will have 
until July 1, 1927, to bring in their wives and 
unmarried children under eighteen, without re- 
gard to the immigration quotas. 


A Group of American students have been re- 
ceived by the commissar of education in Moscow, 
Anatole Lunacharsky, who explained the 
Soviet’s educational schemes to them. 


THE London Times states that a party com- 
posed of undergraduates of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Medical Society, with a smaller number 
from Oxford, is making this summer a special 
tour of Canada and the United States. The 
members sailed on August 13 from Liverpool, 
and will return to London in September. The 
itinerary includes Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Niagara, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven and 
Boston. Some of the principal universities and 
colleges of both countries will be visited, as well 
as hospitals and elinies of leading medical 
schools; and both universities and civie institu- 
tions will entertain the party. Among the 
hosts, besides the Canadian government, will 
be MeGill University, Toronto; Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, Yale and Harvard Universities. 


AccorDING to an associated press dispatch, 
the Turkish ministry of public education is 
organizing free libraries throughout the nation. 


ACCORDING to special correspondence in the 
Christian Science Monitor, the first People’s 
University in Pomerania has been opened at 
Zagorz. It is designed for youths and girls 
from 18 years onward. 


Tue Keijo (Seoul) Imperial University has 
been opened in Seoul, Korea, thus giving Korea 
an institution of higher learning of equal rank 
with the five Imperial Universities in Japan 
proper. The students enrolling for the first 
year number 142, of whom 100 are Japanese 
and 42 are Koreans. The university’s buildings 
are only partially completed, but sufficient work 
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has been done to make possible the carrying on 


of classes. 


DENMARK has at present only one university, 
in Copenhagen, but another is now to be added 
at Aarhus. A number of committees have been 
formed for the advancement of work in conne 
tion with the university. One will deal with the 
section for doctors, another has commerce, jn- 
dustry, etc., for its object, a third works for the 
mathematical and natural history section or 
faculty, as it is called, one has finance allotted 
to it, another the library, and a sixth com- 
mittee is devoted to propaganda work. 


How quickly Constantinople is losing its 
European character is shown by the fact that ot 
610 students in Robert College, an American in- 
stitution, this year 51 per cent. are Turks. Prior 
to the war fewer than 5 per cent. were Moslems, 
the remainder being Bulgarians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Albanians and Serbians. Similarly, 
more than half of the 400 students in the Amer- 
ican Girls’ College on the Bosphorus this year 
are Turkish. The teaching of the Turkish lan- 
guage, history and other subjects is now com- 
pulsory. In addition to their American in- 
structors, both colleges are required to employ 
a specified number of Turkish teachers and 
other employes. 


Tue Rumanian minister of education has 
issued a decree that all children attending non- 
Rumanian language schools must speak the Ru- 
manian language during recess periods three 
days each week. They may speak their mother 
tongue the other three days. 


THE Legislature of Mississippi recently 
passed a bill repealing legislation against col- 
lege fraternities and the governor has signed it. 
The first fraternity to revive its old chapter in 
Mississippi is reported to be Sigma Chi. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COOPERATIVE TEACHER TRAINING 
AT EVANSVILLE COLLEGE 


Unper the provisions of plans being insti- 
tuted in the department of education of Evans- 
ville College graduates of the two-year elemen- 
tary teacher training course will go out with 
eighteen weeks of experience in class work. 
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lent teachers will work in pairs, one stu- 


+ being in the training school while the other 
An ex- 
nge of places will be made each nine weeks. 


. regular class work in the college. 


take 
a 


student will spend two periods of nine 


macnn 
weeks each in the training school and two 
similar periods in the college. 

But two students will be assigned to a train- 

« teacher at one time. It is hoped to remove 
the student from the status of the beginning 
teacher and place her on a level with those 
who have had a year of actual teaching experi- 
ence. Students will spend the full day for 
each day of the week for the nine week period 
n the training schools. Publie schools of the 
city are used as training centers where skilled 
eritie teachers serve both the city and the col- 
levee. The student will have the guidance of 
the eritic, the direction of the director of prac- 
tice from the college, and the supervision of 
the building principal and of the various super- 
visors in the city schools. Under the new plan 
tudents will take seven quarters to complete 
the work of the two vear course that formerly 
took but six quarters to complete. 

It is realized that the present common cur- 
training institutions is 
scarcely adequate to the needs. It is hoped 
inder the new scheme to give attention to many 
phases of training now omitted. The student 


riculum of teacher 


will have a wide range of experiences and many 
more of them. She will be expected to do 
everything that is to be done in the first year of 
A type of freedom formerly 
impossible can be given the student; initiative 
full and the habituation of 
teaching processes can be brought about. 


Homer L. HuMKE 


actual teaching. 


can have sway, 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





DISCUSSION 


TO EDUCATE OR NOT TO EDUCATE 
SEATED at lunch in the Australian 
the Wembley Exposition last summer, the 
writer engaged in conversation with a man 
seated at the table as to the economic situation 
in the British Isles. My chance friend told me 
that the great trouble with England was edu- 
cation, and of education that which was free 
education was the worst brand. Upon being 


section 


of 
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asked why, he stated that prior to the Elemen 
tary Act of 1870 the people of the British Isles 
with their lot, “be it ever so 


were content 


humble” and that, which to him was of para 
mount importance, “the common people knew 
their place.” 

My erstwhile friend, of course, was ignorant 
of English history, or he would never have made 
It was owing to the disturb 
that 


England was started on the road to free educa- 


such a statement. 


ance of the Chartists and the Rebeccas 


tion. The people, so the report goes, caused 
these disturbances because they were ignorant; 
if they had had a training in the three R’s 
sufficient to enable them to “read and run” the 
trouble would have been averted. So there is 
the paradox, and it is not for me to try to eluci- 
date it at this time. 

Leaving the Australian section, somewhat dis- 
turbed in my mind, I sauntered around the Ex- 
hibition Grounds and tea time found me one 
of a party of four to tea in the New Zealand 
In the 
course of our téte-a-téte I asked my friend if 
he thought that education was the cause of the 
present unrest and he answered with a positive 
I put the same follow- 


section, my wife, a friend and his wife. 


assurance that it was. 
up question as I put to my friend of the dinner 
table; this time the answer varied, but it showed 
a similar frame of mind. His reply to my 
question was that there was nq chance for 
young men any more—“What’s the use of going 
to college when you can study a while inde- 
pendently and try the examinations and then 
land the jobs over the heads of the young col- 


lege graduates,” “one has to wait until some 
of these old ‘fogeys’ die to really get a start.” 
But this was in England, the country which 
has had and is having such a hard time to re- 
turn to normal conditions after the World War. 
So there is an economic reason for complaint 
against the menace of the “white collar.” 
What of beloved 
country of wealth? 
William J. Kewlin, of Amherst College, in an 
address on “The Menace of Education” before 
the Franklin County (Massachusetts) Teacher's 


Association, said in part: 


our own country—the 


A few weeks ago Professor 


Education has taught men and women to read. 
but has not taught them discrimination in what 
they read. Education trains their minds, and they 
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use their trained intelligence to evade the law, 
hoodwink their victims, organize their followers. 

What we seem to need is a development of taste, 
an establishment of standards, a training in judg- 
ment, until we may be able to trust our youths 
to choose, since they must choose, and trust them 


to choose wisely. 


This opinion is shared by serious, well-edu- 
cated people who have the welfare of the chil- 
dren and the nation at heart. These people 
lose sight of the fact that if we did not educate 
we .would penalize everybody for the sake of 
the few. The edueated fool, of course, is a 
sorry specimen of humanity, but there is every 
reason to believe that he would not be as nearly 
so dangerous to society as, shall we say, a rich 
fool. 

We are in the midst of a constant struggle; 
on the one hand there are those who would limit 
education to the few and there are those who 
would educate everybody, regardless. On the 
one hand we would have an educated aristoc- 
racy, a caste system from which there would be 
change. On the other we would have such a 
condition that would mean not only democracy, 
but mediocrity. It would mean that we would 
level down the best minds to that of the poorer. 
It would be a fine thing were we able to raise 
the poorer up, but there is, as we all know, a 
saturation point and when that point is reached 
we are unable to educate further. 

But even so, each child is entitled to be de- 
veloped along those lines which will equip him 
to render the best service to his fellow men and 
equip him to not only earn a livelihood but also 
to live a life. To live a life in a changing 
world, different in many respects from the 
world we were raised in. Let us take at ran- 
dom one phase of education which all might 
participate in and which without doubt will be 
necessary although not a contribution to the 
“bread-and-butter” side of education. I refer 
to appreciation, shall we say, of music. To- 
day, an increasingly large number of homes are 
being equipped with radio receiving sets which 
receive some of the finest music that is pro- 
duced in the country. This music will be 
wasted if it fails to contribute to the happiness 
and welfare of the nation, and yet, if the people 
have not the capacity to appreciate and enjoy 
it, it will be wasted. Take again, the apprecia- 
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tion of the best in art. How many of the so 


called educated enjoy a real work of art? (f 
course, a work of art need not necessarily he 


the work of what we have been taught to under 
stand as a work of art. A work of art may 
be produced by an ordinary person, provided 
he be sincere and faithful. But the work of 
art in its influence is wasted if we fail to edy 
cate good judgment. 

Too often in a subject like arithmetic we Jos: 
sight of judgment. The writer has been en 
gaged for a number of years in educational! 


work and has been astonished on times at the 


answers children would give and be blissfully 
unconscious that it was so far off being richt 
that an intelligent guess would have revealed it. 

We are faced also in this day in our country 
with a gradual reduction in number of labor 
ers, owing to the immigration laws. This re 
striction of foreign immigration will eventually 
mean that we shall have to produce more labor 
ers at home. Does this mean that we shall have 
to lower our educational standards? Person- 
ally, I don’t think so, but we certainly shall 
have to get away from our traditional way of 
thinking. One of the worst indictments against 
our educational system in the past has been 
that we have failed to train our students in 
work habits. We have tried to duplicate the 
work outside; we have tried to substitute work 
for play but they are not the same—for work 
there is no substitute. There is need for a 
closer articulation between school and industry 
—the working hours to be definitely placed and 
the school to supply the related type of educa 
tion as far as possible. 

The day is coming when we should in our 
high schools get away from our present forma! 
istic courses which have for their object, in a 
large degree, the preparation for college and 
give opportunity to a young man or a young 
woman for that which will help them in 
their calling. Brave attempts are being made 
here and there, but one finds domination above 
domination and everybody seems helpless to 
change the situation. Is there a way out? 
This writer at present is unable to see it, but 
he is confident that in time it will be solved. 
There may be a danger of over-centralization 
and perhaps it will be necessary to become 4 
little more decentralized in our courses of study 
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ler to give a little more freedom. If our 
tary school gives the ability to use the 
of learning, why shouldn’t we allow any 
to come into the high school and take, 
we say, two years of French if he wishes 
o years of typewriting, instead of insist- 
en so much of this and so much of that, 
mut any reference to the real needs of the 
lent. Why wouldn’t it be better to do away 
the high-school graduation altogether and 
» a certificate of completion of any subject 
hat a pupil will not be handicapped in at- 
ng his objective which might well be the 
to run a typewriter, build a cottage or 
peak French. Much is being done in the way 
curriculum revision and adjustment, but in 
veneral way it all tends to a more or less 
iring around and restricting of freedom. Of 
irse, here we must remember that order is a 
y of freedom, but we may carry even the let- 
ter of this law and crush the spirit entirely. 
In conelusion I would say that to educate 


not to educate is a question that admits of 
y one answer and that is “to educate,” and 
very child must be given that type of educa- 


for which nature has best endowed him. 
His individuality must be preserved and on the 
ther hand he must be taught to merge that 
ndividuality so that it may contribute to the 
hole so that both the individual and the com- 
munity and the nation and the world may 
benefit by the contribution of the “least of 
these.” I beg to disagree with my friend at 
Wembley and say that education is the greatest 
ree for good in spite of exceptions here and 
here, and that free education where it comes 
under proper direction has the possibilities in 

being the best type of education. 

Davin J, Jones 
NE, OREGON 





QUOTATIONS 
FREE SCHOOLS IN MEXICO 


ONE who seeks to trace to its inception the 
troversy which has led at last to a critical 
sse in the affairs of Mexico discovers, 
of all, the growth of the public-school 
m under the direction of the present ad- 
strative heads. From time to time within 
last two or three years news dispatches and 


special articles contributed by those in close 
touch with the situation have indicated the 
purpose of the federal officials in charge of 
education to correct what they believe has been 
a serious and undesirable social condition among 
the people of what are regarded the lower 
classes by offering to them the opportunity to 
gain the rudiments of an education. The 
method adopted and approved by President 
Calles has been the establishment of free public 
schools similar to those which have existed in 
the United States, and in the colonies, for 
several hundred years. 

The effects of this innovation are said to be 
already noticeable. It requires no prophetic 
vision to discover, in prospect, a still greater 
change in the thought of the Mexican people 
as the benefits of education become more and 
more widespread. From subjugation and men 
tal slavery they will emerge, one day, into the 
light of reason and understanding. To the 
credit of those in authority in Mexico, be it 
said that they desire and intend, by every means 
which they believe necessary and proper, to 
hasten that day of deliverance. It should not 
be wondered at, this being the case, that those 
who, for any reason or because of any preju 
dice, oppose this reform, are equally active 
and just as determined in their effort to check 
or prevent its spread. Privilege that claims to 
be vested and established is stubborn and often 
resourceful in opposing its own dislodgment. 
If it is deep rooted and protected by custom, 
or if for sentimental reasons it enjoys special 
consideration, it makes the way hard for even 
progressive innovations. 

The pendulum, swinging to its extreme in 
Mexico, seems to have caused deep concern and 
great social unrest. This is because two re 
sourceful and powerful factions, if they may 
be so termed, have clashed. But the situation 
is not necessarily a desperate one. The impor 
tant consideration to be kept in view is not 
whether some merely national prerogative is to 
be established as superior and controlling, not 
whether some heretofore protected privilege is 
longer to be safeguarded, but whether individual 
rights are established and the whole machinery 
of government is adapted and consecrated to 
their preservation. 

There will come, naturally and as a matter of 
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course, it is hoped, a proper readjustment of 
conditions in Mexico. But this can come only 
when there is manifested a willingness on the 
part of those now opposed to each other to 
make those proper and necessary concessions 
which will insure social and political peace. 
History affords the hopeful assurance that the 
result of the present upheaval will be social 
progress. It is by revolutions of this kind that 
ambitious peoples, since the dawn of history, 
have advanced. Mexico has remained unpro- 
gressive for centuries, comparing it with the 
social and educational development which has 
taken place elsewhere. The defenders of sys- 
tems which claim no distinction except that 
gained by length of years seem to have little 
to offer to those whom they seek to persuade, 
or force, to destroy in its infancy the system 
of free public schools which has been estab- 
lished.—The Christian Science Monitor. 





REPORTS 


PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA IN THE 
ADOPTION OF THE TWELVE-UNIT 
PLAN OF COLLEGE ADMISSION 

THis report of the progress that has been 
made toward the adoption of the twelve-unit 
plan of college admission, based upon the work 
of the senior high school (grades ten to twelve) 
consists of two parts: (I) A brief résumé of the 
steps leading to the adoption of the plan itself; 
(11) a statement of the extent to which the plan 
has been adopted or considered by accrediting 
and standardizing agencies and by college and 
university authorities. 


I. STEPS IN THE ADOPTION OF THE PLAN ITSELF 


A. Reports of Committee of Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 
In December, 1924, a committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association made to 
the House of Delegates the following report, 
which was adopted: 


(1) College entrance requirements are at present 
based entirely upon a four-year secondary 
school, which in turn presupposes an elemen- 
tary school of eight years. 

(2) One of the chief purposes of the junior high 
school is ‘‘to help the pupil make at least a 


provisional choice of the kinds of work t, 
which he will devote himself.’’ In this schoo} 
each pupil should give serious consideration 
to the question of going to college and decide 
tentatively whether he will go or not. If the 
pupil decides to go to college, he begins his 
specific training for entrance to college in the 
senior high school. 

(3) The failure on the part of colleges to read 
just entrance requirements has materially in 
terfered with the normal development of the 
junior high school. A national investigation 
gives conclusive evidence that this is true 
The courses of the ninth year in the junior 
high school are largely dictated by the needs 
of one group, the college preparatory, which 
approximates 10 per cent. of the student body. 
This prevents the complete integration of the 
work of the three years of the junior high 
school and makes it impossible for the junior 
high school to carry its present reorganized 
program of studies of the seventh and eighth 
years into the ninth year and thus round out 
a coordinated and integrated three-year pro 
gram. 

(4) The plan of the committee proposes a reduc- 
tion from fifteen to twelve units required for 
college admission, these units to be taken en 
tirely in the last three grades of the secondary 
school—grades 10, 11 and 12 (the senior high 
school). 

(5) The advantages of the plan are: 

(a) It would free the junior high school en 
tirely from the burden of definite prepa- 
ration for college. 

(b) It would secure a much better selection 
of students in the college preparatory 
work and thus simplify and improve the 
selection of students for college entrance 

(ec) It would concentrate the college prepara 

tory work in the last three years preced 

ing entrance to college and make it more 
purposeful and significant. 

It would eliminate double responsibility 

for certification to college and concentrate 

it in the office of the principal of the 
senior high school. 


(d 


~ 


B. Conferences Schoolmen’s Week, 1925 

As a result of this report and the activities of 
this committee, a series of meetings was held 
at the University of Pennsylvania in connection 
with Schoolmen’s Week, March, 1925. At these 
meetings a representative group from the high 
schools and colleges of Pennsylvania discussed 
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nkly and fully the merits of the proposed 
nd agreed : 


some readjustment of college entrance 
requirements is necessary to meet the situa- 
tion created by the rapid development of the 

unior high school. 

That the work done by students in the last 
three years of the secondary school is much 
more significant than that done in the first 
year as an indication of ability to do success- 
ful work in college, and that college entrance 
would be sufficiently safeguarded if the last 
three years were taken as the accrediting basis. 


C. Resolution Schoolmen’s Week, 1925 
At the general meeting of Schoolmen’s Week 
held on Saturday, March 28, 1925, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


We heartily endorse the plan to restrict the 
specific preparation for college to the last 
three years of the high school, thus freeing 
the junior high school from the responsibility 
of direct preparation for college entrance, and 
we approve the forward step proposed by rep- 
resentatives of high schools and colleges in 
the direction of a practical and speedy work- 
ing out of the plan. 


Il. PROGRESS IN THE ADOPTION OF THE PLAN 
AS A Basis FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 


A, By Accrediting and Standardizing Agencies 


(1) The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools a few years ago 
adopted a resolution to the effect that “colleges 
and universities be requested to revise their en- 
trance requirements in such a way as to permit 
students to enter with twelve units of work ac- 
complished in the 10th, 11th and 12th years.” 
The University of Michigan, the University of 
Nebraska and the University of Missouri have 
stated their college entrance requirements in 
such terms as to permit students to complete the 
work necessary to meet these requirements in the 
last three years of the high school period. 

(2) Henry S. Pritchett writes as follows for 
the Carnegie Foundation: The plan proposed in 
Pennsylvania to accept as entrance for college 
twelve courses to be taken in the last three years 
of the secondary school is, on its face, not a 
lowering of the present standards of admission. 
It leaves also a greater measure of freedom to 
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the four-year high school and to the junior high 
school. Whether in practice the plan will main- 
tain sound standards of admission and afford at 
the same time a wholesome freedom to the sec- 
ondary schools is a matter which will depend en- 
tirely on the way in which the arrangement is 
worked by the secondary schools and the col- 
leges. Personally, I believe these ends will be 
more certainly attained if the colleges will base 
their admissions on a high performance in a 
few subjects. 

The determination as to whether the plan pro- 
posed in Pennsylvania shall be put into practice 
is of course one for the schools and colleges to 
determine. So far as the Carnegie Foundation 
is called upon to make any distinctions as be- 
tween schools and colleges in the matter of ad- 
missions, it stands quite ready to accept any 
plan that encourages sound standards and sin- 
cere performance. 

(3) The following resolutions were passed by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
(November 28, 1925), concerning the relation 
of the junior high school to college entrance re- 
quirements: 


(1) That colleges be encouraged to try out the 
plan of accepting graduates of junior high 
schools on the basis of twelve units of entrance 
credit taken entirely in the senior high school. 
That a special committee be appointed for 
further consideration of the subject and for 
the presentation of a report at the next meet- 


ing. 


Professor Allen, of Lafayette College, pre- 
sented a motion which was later carried, author- 


izing the committee to consider other current 


/ problems of college and secondary school rela- 


tions. 


B. By Pennsylvania Colleges 


In April, 1925, the Department of Public 
Instruction presented the plan by letter to all 
the colleges and universities of Pennsylvania, 
suggesting that the plan “if accepted in prin- 
ciple,” could be made effective in either one of 
two ways: 


(1) Make the principle effective to all entering 
students, whether they come from school dis- 
tricts that maintain the traditional eight-year 
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elementary and four-year high school organi- 
zation, or from districts that have organized 
their schools on the basis of six years of ele- 
mentary, three years of junior high school, 
and three years of senior high school work; or, 


o 


Maintain the present system of admission in 
the case of pupils coming from school dis- 
tricts organized on the traditional eight-four 
plan and apply the new principle only to stu- 
dents coming from school districts organized 
on the six-three-three plan. 


The following Pennsylvania colleges have defi- 
nitely accepted the plan and are now presum- 
ably admitting students on the new basis: 


Bucknell University 

Waynesburg College 

Penn State College. 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 

Temple University 

Villa Maria College 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Lafayette College 


A number of other colleges expressed them- 
selves in favor of the plan in principle, but de- 


sired to defer final action until the various 
standardizing agencies had expressed their 
views. 


Two colleges definitely rejected the plan for 
the reason, as they expressed it, that they “ad- 
mitted on examination only.” A third rejected 
the plan because it expected to adopt a plan 
soon whereby students would be admitted on 
examination only. These three rejections, as I 
endeavored to point out in my replies, were 
based on a misconception of the purpose of the 
plan, which has to do only with the number of 
units to be exacted for admission and does not 
make any recommendation as to the method of 
admission, whether by certificates or by exami- 
nation. 

Correspondence and discussions with the au- 
thorities of Pennsylvania colleges lead me to be- 
lieve that in general they favor the plan in 
principle and will gradually adopt it as a 
reasonable and necessary adjustment to the six- 
three-three type of school organization. 

James N. Rute, 
Deputy Superintendent 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


IOWA PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 

AMERICAN colleges have felt increasingly ¢}, 
necessity of gaining first-hand knowledge ab ut 
the mental and educational equipment ot 
coming students. The device most common), 
employed to render this service has been th 
standard group intelligence test. Its immediat 
purpose has been the prediction of genera! 
academic success. Only the longer tests hays 
enabled general prediction with a fair degre 
of accuracy; when utilized to estimate the prob- 
ability of success in specific subjects, such as 
chemistry, English or mathematics, these tests 
have been quite inadequate. The outstanding 
uses of intelligence tests in university adminis 
tration may be subsumed under the following 
headings : 


(1) To afford a basis for prediction of the 
character of the work that each student will do in 
college ; 

(2) To aid in selecting and admitting students; 

(3) To serve as an entrance examination in lieu 
of the more time-honored essay type content ex 
amination ; 

(4) To 
poses on the basis of mental ability; 

(5) To assist in deciding how much work a stu 


section classes for instructional pur 


dent can carry; 

(6) To deal more effectively with students wh: 
are not well oriented in their college work; 

(7) To give scientific aid in vocational guidane 
and placement; and 

(8) To enable comparative studies of intelle 
tual levels as between classes and courses. 


The limited applications of the single scor 
yielded by the traditional intelligence test 1 
solving problems peculiar to the field of higher 


education has directed attention to the poss! 
bility of building up new tests at once mor 
descriptive, more specific and in the aggregate 
more comprehensive than the intelligence test 
The interest of national research and educations 
associations, such as the National 
Council and the Society for the Promotion o! 
Engineering Education, in the development ot 4 


Researc! 


1 Read before Association of Departments 0! 


Education in State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges, Washington, February 20, 1926. 
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que for effective mobilization of knowl- 
ndividual differences among college stu- 
has led to the construction of series ot 

These tests have been called place- 
examinations. It is the purpose of this 
to deseribe briefly the series known as 
Iowa Placement Examinations. The original 

; of these tests appeared in the fall of 1924 

ch the cooperative efforts of a group of 
The principles 


at the University of Iowa. 
rlying the examinations were formulated by 


Seashore and may be summed up in 
(1) The examination 


Dean C. E. 
following statements: 
he devoted to a single field of knowledge; 
it will differentiate between training in a 

subject and natural aptitude or fitness for that 

work; (3) it will ordinarily be conducted by the 
lepartment concerned; (4) it will give adequate 
ledge about the student’s place and needs 

he course; (5) it will enable accurate section- 

¢ on the basis of ability; (6) a series of place- 
ment examinations will lead to a composite score 

; significant as that obtained with the general 
igence test. 

With these working principles in mind the 
a group prepared the following tests: 

“Chemistry, Aptitude and Training”; “Eng- 

sh, Aptitude and Training’; ‘Mathematics, 

\ptitude and Training’; “Foreign Language 

and “Freneh Training.” 

nation consisted of four parts printed on a 


Each ex- 


gle folder and required one class-hour. Com- 
plete directions were printed on each part of 
and 
simple and highly objective. From the begin- 
ng all examinations have been distributed at 
ist by the Extension 


Division. 


each test. Administration seoring were 


University of Iowa 
The method of selecting test items may be 
ustrated by means of the two language ex- 
In French Training, Part 1 con- 
sisted of fifty words drawn systematically from 
Henmon’s French Word Count. Parts 2 and 3 
French 
items 


aminations. 


covered grammar, idioms, 


selected in ac- 


points in 
These 
cordance with recommendations set forth by the 


verbs, ete. were 
Committee on Syllabi of the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South. Part 4 consisted of graded exer- 
ses in French reading comprehension. Part 1 
i the Foreign Language Aptitude Examination 
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measured elements of English grammar with 
special reference to parts of speech, inflections 
Wilkins 
effective in 
The 


other three parts of this examination marked a 


and roots of common English words 
in his tests had shown this to be 


predicting foreign language performance. 


new departure, in that skill in manipulating and 
interpreting Esperanto was employed as a d 
estimating with French or 


vice for suecess 


Spanish. Subsequent findings have shown this 
procedure to be of considerable value. In gen- 
eral the items in the examinations were chosen 
because of the experience of college instructors 
in the specific subject as to what constitutes 
material which still gives difficulty to college 
freshmen. Thus items in a training examina- 
tion are important when they represent knowl- 
edge essential to suecess in the course, and are 
at the same time the kind of information which 
the instructor feels is below the level of college 
instruction. 

The aptitude examinations are kept distinct 
from the training éxaminations chiefly on prac- 
tical grounds. They are in reality intelligence 
examinations, but are more specific than the tra- 
They 
part a selection from standard intelligence tests 


ditional intelligence tests. represent in 
ot those particular skills which one might judge 
to be most closely related to a particular sub- 
ject. These skills are not necessarily innate. 
For example, in chemistry the instructor is not 
expected to devote much of* his time to the 
teaching of simple arithmetical and algebraic 
relations. Part one of chemistr\aptitude mea 
sures this sumple arithmetic of chemistry because 
defects and excellences here will to some extent 
be carried over to failure or success in the solu 
tion of fundamental chemical problems. In 
most of the aptitude examinations a reading 
comprehension test in which the paragraphs 
cover material in the specific subjects is in 
cluded because ability to read with precision 
and understanding constitutes a real capacity or 
aptitude for the subject. 

A few statistical considerations growing out 
of the results obtained with the experimental 


The re 


from .87 


edition may be touched upon here. 


liability of the examinations ranged 
to .94, showing that the tests were fairly con 
sistent. The probable error of a score in the 


examinations, i. e., the amount of frobable flue 
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tuation in a student’s obtained score, was from 1] 
to 2 score points. Inasmuch as the standard 
deviations ranged from 7 to 15, it may be stated 
that the tests were accurate enough to permit 
of class-sectioning with little overlapping of 
student abilities. 

Colleges are often concerned with the prog: 
nostic value of tests of this kind. Pearson 
product-moment coefficients of correlation were 
computed between scores in the placement ex- 
aminations and semester grades in the specific 
subjects. That is to say, English placement ex: 
amination scores were correlated against first 
semester grades in English, chemistry place- 
ment scores against chemistry grades, ete. The 
following averages were obtained: 


1 series (40 minutes 2 series (80 minutes 


testing ) testing) 
Chemistry 1 59 
English 55 65 
French .69 .79 
Mathematics 54 59 


These coefficients, based for the most part on 
a large number of cases, are higher than can be 
obtained for prediction of grades in a single 
subject by means of the standard mental and 
educational tests. At the same time the Iowa 
Placement Examinations treated as a composite 
series predicted general academic success with 
unusual accuracy. At Case School of Applied 
Science this prediction, based on seven of the 
eight examinations given to 183 students, was 
represented by r=.75. It is doubtful if place- 
ment examinations consisting of mental-educa- 
tional material alone can ever be expected to 
give much better prediction than this. Accurate 
placing of each student with respect to his fel- 
low-students will demand measures which take 
into account the influence of character traits and 
of environmental conditions. And beyond these 
there will always be the factor of variability 
in performance due to a large number of small 
causes which are called into play intermittently 
in accordance with the individual’s present inter- 
action with his environment. 

The question arises: Just how accurate pre- 
diction do we really want? Is it not true that 
we intend to act upon the findings of such ex- 
aminations so that probable failures and mal- 
adjustments will be turned into probable suc- 
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cesses and happy 
Placement Examinations are less a prognos 
Their aim 
not primarily to predict academic success. } 


orientation? The [oy 


test than an educative procedure. 
Vt 
to render its attainment more likely: that is. t 
give aid in the setting up of educational cong 
tions such that sound principles of selectin 
and curriculum 


class-sectioning organizat 


may be more effectively applied to the securing 
of marimum performance on the part of each 
student. The correlations quoted simply indi- 
cate that the tests will afford a basis for thy 
application of remedial measures; and they an 
worth consideration because they indicate whic! 
students will probably succeed and which fail, 
and to some extent the degree of success or 
failure, in the scholastic environment now ex. 
isting in the university. There may come 
time when there will be no real failures in co! 
lege work. Careful selection may be followed 
by progressive adjustment and shifting to eapi- 
talize individual differences, and the building 
up of short courses for those less endowed (or 
less energetic) than the average beginning stu- 
dent. The function of placement examinations 
in that event would be to supply informatio 
about the student’s ability and needs in order 
that corrective measures could be immediate) 
undertaken. 

But to return to things as they are: the ten- 
tative series of eight examinations was revised 
in the light of knowledge gained about them in 
the original experiment. Items were eliminated 
which were too difficult or too easy or whic! 
failed to differentiate between students who sub- 
sequently succeeded in the course and those who 
failed. Where the sampling appeared inade- 
quate or the results not conclusive the items 
were retained for additional verification in the 
revised forms. Most of the examinations were 
increased in length and in difficulty, for the best 
examinations were those which required the stu- 
dents to work at maximum speed and efficiency 
Examinations in physics aptitude, physics 
training and Spanish training were added to the 
series; and at the present time similar tests in 
economics aptitude and law aptitude are being 
constructed. The law examination was tried 
out by a number of colleges and results based 
on about five hundred cases will soon be avai'- 
able. Over one hundred colleges made use 0! 
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acement the fall of Mathematics Training, Revised, versus Mathe 
the scores on twenty thousand cases 
Some 


examinations in 
matics grades, first 
Mathematics Aptitude, Revised, 


quarter 


for statistical treatment. versus Mathe 


lable 
. = ; matics grades, firs uarte 
ties have already reported first semester ities grades, first quarter 


for the students who took the examina- Q), series entering into these correlations 


The following coefficients in- 


the fall. 


that have been calculated up to the 
nt time and indicate the predictive ability 


revised series: 


University of Arkansas 


Training, Revised, versus English 


Aptitude, Revised, versus English 
hematies Training, Revised, versus Alge- 

bra grades 

hematies Aptitude, Revised, versus Alge- 


bra grades 


University of Wisconsin 
Training, (for 
versus Mathematics grades 
Mathematics Training, Revised, (for full- 
freshmen) versus Mathematics grades 
Aptitude, Revised, (for 
versus Mathematics grades 
Mathematics Aptitude, (for 
freshmen) versus Mathematics grades 


Mathematics Revised, sub- 


freshmen ) 


Mathematics sub- 
freshmen 


Revised, full 


University of lowa 


Frenct Revised, versus semester 
grades in French 
French Training, Revised, versus objective 


(2d 


Training, 


semester examination 
French ) 

Foreign Language Aptitude, Revised, versus 
objective semester survey examination (lst 
year French) ' 

Chemistry Aptitude, Revised, versus semester 
grades in Chemistry ‘ 

Chemistry Aptitude, Revised, versus average 
of three objective survey examinations. 


survey year 


University of Minnesota (School of 
Chemistry) 

Chemistry Training, Revised, versus Chem- 
istry grades, first quarter 

Chemistry Aptitude, Revised, versus Chem- 
istry grades, first quarter 

English Training, Revised, versus English 
grades, first quarter 

English Aptitude, Revised, 
grades, first quarter 


versus English 


consisted of letter grades, which permitted only 


six classes. The looseness of such grades will 


to some extent hold in check correlations ob- 
tained with them. Coefficients of this kind can 
not be directly interpreted, but they take on 
meaning when expressed as regression equa- 
tions, especially in the form of multiple regres- 
sions in conjunction with other measures or in- 
But it is the 
purpose of this paper to establish the validity 


dicators of performance. less 
of examinations in the placement series as now 
constituted than to indicate the significance of 
the educational tool which is slowly being per 
fected and its relation to the whole fabric of 
college education. 

We might start with the concrete experience 
of Professor Jacob Cornog, of the University 
of lowa, the the 


chemistry training examination to one hundred 


who gave trial edition of 


who had taken chemistry in high 
school. He states: “The chief value of exami- 


nations of this sort arises from the fact that at 


freshmen 


the very beginning of the year sectioning of 
quiz and laboratory classes on the basis of in- 
dividual ability is possible.” He recommends 
sectioning for the first semester on the basis of 
the placement examination scores and for the 
second semester on the basis of final grades for 
the first semester and suggests opportunity for 
shifting during the semester. In addition he 
states : 


A second and very real use of the Training Ex 
amination for teachers in institutions admitting 
students on the certificate plan is in connection 
with the very old and very much discussed ques 
tion of ‘‘ What shall we do with students who have 
had a year of high-school chemistry?’’ In the 
past many teachers of college 
scorned all instruction in high-school chemistry, 
regarding it as utterly worthless, and giving stu 
dents who have had such a course identically or 
substantially the same instruction as they give 
students who never had any instruction in chem- 
istry. The effect of this practice is reflected in 
many states in the smal] and decreasing numbers 
of high schools offering courses in chemistry. 


chemistry have 
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Analogous situations are encountered in for- 
eign language instruction: so little dependence 
can be placed upon high-school grades even 
the courses cover essentially the same 
that 
instructors often preter to put the 


The 


introduction of an objective placement examina- 


when 
ground—a condition which rarely obtains 
university 


majority of students in beginning classes. 


tion provides a solid basis for selection irre- 


spective of the number of credits offered for 


The 


for this purpose would lead to new evaluation 


entrance. extended use of examinations 
of the results of high-school teaching. It as- 
sumes that one of the functions of high-school 
training is preparation for college in those sub- 
jects in which the students expect to register 
for more advanced work. If college classes are 
to be held to standards deemed acceptable in the 
light of the ends set up for college work this 
type of evaluation must come to pass. There is 
no good reason why college instructors should 
continually be forced to start their work with 
the teaching of skills, information and relations 
which even the most conservative of secondary 
educational programs would be sure to include. 
3ut effective protest on the part of college in- 
structors must be accompanied by systematic 
reports of first, the mental and educational skills 
which they take for granted in their students; 
and second, the degree to which defects and ex- 
cellences in aptitude and previous training are 
carried over respectively to failure and success 
in the college work. In other words, we must 
have more definite knowledge of the content, 
the needs and the aims of first-year college work 
before we can hope for a happy liaison between 
secondary and higher education. The speaker 
has repeatedly been asked this question: What 
score must a student make in this placement ex- 
amination to give definite assurance of passing 
the work of the semester? And the results thus 
far indicate that a different answer is needed 
for each college. The freshmen placing lowest 


in mathematics in certain technical institutes, 
and consequently standing in grave danger of 
failure in their work in engineering, would at 
some colleges find themselves rather safely situ- 
ated. Grades are usually assigned as a crude 
measure of the student’s relative performance 
Only a 


comprehensive examination the same for all, 


in the group in which he finds himself. 
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and given at the same time under the sam, 


of administration and seoring, can get at the 
problem of universal standards. The lowa 


placement examinations can be called upon to 
render a part of this service: they furnish 

means of evaluating previous training and th. 
special aptitudes of the student at a time when 
least is known about him. During the year the 
progress of the class could in some cases be mea- 
sured by the various training examinations sup- 
plemented by objective survey tests designed to 
sample the outstanding instructional units of 
the course. Neither placement examinations nor 
achievement tests can go beyond the validity of 
Atter 
all, the placement examination is primarily a 


these units—they can only keep pace. 
tool: it is prognostic, diagnostic and remedial 
in intent; it serves numerous ends in selecting 
placing and guiding college students, especially 
in the first year; it is useful in personnel work, 
for it presents as a comprehensive picture the 
student’s find- 
ings are reliable and intelligible, easily arrived 


mental-educational profile; its 
at and readily translated into differential treat- 
and it be employed, 
effective 
evaluating the work of high school and college 


ment of students; may 


moreover, as an measuring-stick in 
But placement scores which do nothing but fill 
files are useless; and prediction which begins 
with “It is almost certain that John Smith will 
fail college algebra,” and ends a semester later 
with “You see John Smith did fail college al- 
gebra,” is an educational crime. The results of 
placement examinations, or of any other tests in 
higher education will be worth the labor in- 
volved only when changes are brought about as 
a result of the findings. Whether such changes 
shall consist of elimination, special classes or 
relegation to a low section or to a short cours 
for those demonstrably deficient; and greater 
opportunities, such as special courses, financial 
aid or graduate work for the gifted students, 
must be determined by educational policy. 
There will be feit a growing need for the in- 
formation yielded by objective examinations 0! 
the placement type, as approaches to the prob- 
lems of student personnel, instruction, curricula 
and the place of college training in the social 
scheme of things become increasingly scientific. 
George D. STODDARD 
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